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PRINTED AND PuBLIsSHED, 
treat, and prevent their receiving any further 
supplies. 

While general Burgoyne was pushing on to- 
wards Albany, an unsuccessful attempt to re- 
lieve him was made by the British commander in 
New York, (Oct. 5.) For this purpose, Sir Hen- 
ry Clinton conducted an expedition up Hud- 
son’s river. This consisted of about $000 men, 
and was accompanied by a suitable naval force. 
\fter making many feints, he landed at Stony 
Point, and marched over the mountains to Fort 
Montgomery, and attacked the different re- 
doubts. The garrison, commanded by governor 
Clinton, a brave and intelligent officer, made a 
gallant resistance. But as the post had 


be ern 


designed principally to prevent the passing of 


hips, the works on the land side were incom- 
plete and untenable. When it began to grow 
dark, the British entered the fort with fixed 
bayonets. The loss on neither side was great. 
Governor Clinton, general James Clinton, and 
most of the officers and men, effected their es- 
cape under cover of the thick smoke and dark- 
ness that suddenly prevailed. 
The reduction of this post furnished the Brit- 
sh with an Opportunity for opening a passage 
up the North River, but instead of pushing for- 
ward to Burgoyne’s encampment, or even to 
Albany, they spent several days in laying waste 
the adjacent country. The Americans destroy- 
ed Fort Constitution, and also set fire to two 
new frigates, and some other vessels. General 
Tryon at the same time destroyed a sett 
called Continental village. which contained bar- 
racks for 1500 men, besides many stores. Sir 
lames Wallace with a flying squadron of light 
frigates, and general Vaughan with a detach- 
nent of land forces, continued on and near the 
‘iver for l country 


‘ment 


several days, desolating the 
ar its margin. General Vaughan so com- 
pletely burned Esopus, a fine flourishing village, 
hat a single house was not leftstat though 
his approach the Americans had left tho town 

thout making any resistance, (Oct. 13.)— 
Charity would lead us to suppose that these de- 

stations were designed to answer military 
purposes. Their authors might have hoped to 
divert the attention of General Gates, and thus 
ndirectly relieve general Burgoyne, but if this 
was intended the artifice did not take effect 
The preservation of property was with the Amer- 
cans only a secondary object. The capturing 
of Burgoyne promised such important conse- 
quences, that they would not suffer any other 

nsideration to interfere with it. General Gates 

d not make asingle movement that lessened 

ie probability of ooenens his grand purpose, 
fle wrote an expostulator letter to Vaughan, 
part of which was in the following terms: ‘Is 
{thus your king’s generals think to make con- 
verts to the royal cause? It is no less surpriz- 
ing than true, that the measures they a dopt to 

rve their master, have a quite contrary effect. 
Their cruelty establishes the glorious act of in- 
dependence upon the broad basis of the resent- 
ment of the people.’”? Whether policy or re- 
venge led to this devastation of property is un- | 
certain, but it cannot admit of a doubt that it 
was far from being the most effectual method of | 
relieving Burgoyne. 

The passage of the North river was made so 
practicable by the advantages gained on the 6th 
of October, that Sir Henry Clinton, with his! 
d vhole force, amounting to 3000 men, might not 
only have reached Albany, but general Gates’! 

neampment, before the 12th, 
burgoyne had agreed to wait for aid from New 


wane ; 
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York. While the British 


were doin 
royal master, it seems as though they might b; 
pushing forward about 136 miles in six days,} 1 
have brought Gates’ army, between two fires, at 
least twenty-four hours | efore Burgoyne’s neces- 
sity compelled his l 
lation. Why they neglected this opportunity of 
releiving their suffering brethren, about thirty- 
six miles to the northward of Albany, when they 
were only about one hundred miles below it, 
has never yet been satisfactorily expla ned 

Gates posted 1400 men on the heights 
site the fords of 


a, and 2000 more in tli 
rear, to prevent a retreat to Fort Edward, and 
1500 at a ford higher up. Burgoyne receiving 
intelligence of these movements, concluded 
from the last, that Gates 
meant to turn his right. This, if effected, would 
have entirely enclosed him. To avoid being 
hemmed in, he resolved on an immediate re- 
treat to Saratoga. His hospital, with the — 
and wounded, were necessarily left behind, t 
they were recommended to the humanity ‘ef 
general Gates, and received from hi: 
dulgence their situation required. When gen- 
eral Burgoyne arrived at Saratega, he found 
that the Americans had posted a considerable 
force on the opposite heights, to impede his 
passage at that ford. In order to prepare thc 
way for a retreat to Lake general Bur- 
goyne ordered a detachment of artificers, with 
1 strong escort of British and an to re- 
pair the bridges and open the road leading thith- 
er. Part of the ¢ escort was witl hdr awn on other 
duty, and the remainder on a slight attack of an 
inconsiderable anty of Americans, ran away. 
The workmen thus left without anager, were 
unable to effect the business on which they had 


submission to articles of capitu- 





paratog 


. ; ot 
irom them, especially 


. 
George, 


been sent. The only practicable route of re- 
treat, which now remained, was by a nigh 
march to Fort Edward. Before this attempt 





scouts returned with intel 
cence, that the Americans were entrenched op- 
posi | fords on the Hudson’s river, 


ite to those r 
which it was proposed to pass, a id that 


; 
could be made, 


over 


they were also in force on the high ground be-|t 


tween Fort Edward and Fort George. They 
had at the same time parties down the whole | 
shore and posts, so near as to observe every mo- 
tion of the royalarmy. ‘Their position extended | 


nearly round the British, and was by the na- 


ture of the ground ina great measure secured 
from attacks. The ge aes arn could not stand 





its ground where it w: deans the 
means necessary for their subsistence ; nor could| 
it advance towards Albany, without attacking a} 
force greatly superior in number; nor could it 
retreat without making 
river in face of a strong party advantageously 
posted on the opposite side. In case oi either| 
attempt, the Americans were so near as to di ;- 
cover every movement, and by means of thetr| 
bridge could bring their whole force to oper- 
ale. 

Truly distressing was the condition of the 
lroyal army. Abandoned in the most _— 
moment by their Indian allies—unsu ppor ted b 
their brethren in New York—weakened by the 
| timidity and desertion of the Canadians—worn 
‘down by a series of incessant efforts, and great- 
ly reduced in their numbers by repeated bat- 
tles, they were invested by an army nearly 
three times their number, without a possibility 
fof retreat, or of replenishing their exhausted | 
provisions. A continual cannonad: 
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mischief 
to individuals without serving the cause of their! 


ovppo-! 


n every in-| 


encampment, they will rush on the 


good its way over aj 


LIBRARY 


nnum, in advance, free of postage. 


fell in many parts of their lines. They nevi 
theless retained a great share of fortitude. 

In the m« an time the American army was 
hourly increasing. Volunteers came in from all 
quarters, eager to share in the glory of destroy- 
ing or capturing those whom they considered 


as Shab most dangerous enemies. The 13th of 


October at length arrived. The day was spent 


in anxious expectation of its producing some- 
thing of conseq 


app ired, 


nearly expendes 


uence. Bi 
assistance and their proy sions were 
ope of receiving any in 
due time for their relief, could not r 
be further indulged. General Bi 


asonably 
ircoyne thought 
proper in the evening, to take an account of the 
provisions left. It was found on e1 quiry, that 
they would amount to no more than~a scanty 
subsistence for three days. In this state of dis- 
tress, a council of war was called, and it was 
made so general, as to comprehend | 
field officers and the ea 
mous opinion was, that their nt s 
justified a capitulation on honorable terms. A 
messenger was therefore dispatched to begin 
this business. General Gates in the first in- 
stance demanded, that the royal army should 
surrender prisoners of war. He also propose 1 
that the British should e¢r and their arms. But 
general Burgoyne replied, ‘* This article is inad- 
missible in every extremity—soon: r than this 
army will consent to ground their 








arms in their 
enemyv, de- 
termined to take no quarter.” After various 

-@ convention was settled, by which 
it was substantially stipulated as follows: The 
troops under general Burgoyne, to march out of 


their camp with the honors of war, and the ar- 


messages 


| tillery of the intrenchments to the verge of the 


river, where the arms and artillery are to be 
ft. The arms to be piled by word of command 
from their own office 
granted to the army under 
Burgoyne to Great Britain, upon condition of 
not serving again in North America during the 
present contest, snd P — of Boston to be as- 
signed for the entry of the transports to receive 
he troops whenever general Howe shall so or- 
der. The army under lieutenant general 
goyne to march to eae 1 j ’ 
easiest route, and to be quartered in, near, or 
as. convenient as possible, to Boston. The 
troops to be prov ided with provision by general 
rates’ orders, at the same rate of rations as the 
troops of his own army. All officers to retain 
their carriages, bat-horses, and no baggage to 
be molested or searched. The officers are not, 
as far as circumstances will admit, to be separa- 
ted from their men. The officers to b: q 
d according to their rank. All co ps whatever 
of lieutenant general Burgoyne’s army, to be in- 
cluded in the above articles. All ‘Ganiilens 
and persons belonging to the Canadian establish- 
ment. and other followers of the army, to be 
permi itted to return to Canada—to be conducted 
to the first British post on Lak 


» George, and to 
be supplied w ith provisions 


issage to be 








arter- 


’ 


as the other troops, 
and to be bound by the same condition of not 
serving during the present contest. Passports 
to be granted to three officers, to carry des- 
pate hes to Sir William Howe, Sir Guy Carleton, 
ond o Great Britain. The officers to ‘be ad- 
| mitted on their parole, and to be permitted to 
wear their side arms. Such were the embar- 
rassments of the royal army, incapable of sub- 
sisting where it was, or of making its way toa 
better situation, that these terms were rather 
more favorable than they had a right to expect. 


it as no prospect of 
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On the other hand, it would not have been pru- | 
dent for the American general at the head of| 
his army, which, though numerous, consisted | 
mostly of militia or new levies, to have provo- | 
ked the despair of even an inferior number of 
brave disciplined regular troops. General Gates | 
rightly judged that the best way to secure his | 
advantages was to use them with moderation. | 
Soon after the convention was signed, the 
Americans marched into their lines, and were 
kept there till the royal army had deposited 
their arms at the place appointed. The delica- 
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rected by his zeal, talents and courage, it was|tional authoriiy, before they parted with the 
presumed that all the northern parts of the Uni- | captured troops. They urged farther, that by the 
ted States would be subdued before the end of|law of nations, a compact broken in one article, 
the campaign. ‘The good fortune which for|was no longer binding in any other. They 
some time followed him, justified these expec-| made a distinction between the suspension and 
tations, but the catastrophe proved the folly of| abrogation of the convention, and alleged that 
planning distant expeditions, and of projecting| ground to suspect an intention to violate it, 
remote conquests. |was a justifying reason for suspending its ex- 

The consequences of these great events, vi-|ecution on their part, till it was properly ratified. 
brated round the world. The capture of Bur-|The desired ratification, if Great Britain was 
goyne was the hinge on which the revolution |seriously disposed to that measure, might have 
turned. While it encouraged the perseverance | been obtained ina few manths, and Congress 


cy with which this business was conducted, |of the Americans by well grounded hopes of final | uniformly declared themselves willing to carry 


reflected the highest honor on the American |success, it increased the embarrassments of that) jt into full effect, as soon as they were secured 


|ministry, Which had so ineffectually labored to of its observance by proper authority on the 


general. Nor did the politeness of Gates end 
here. Every circumstance was withheld, that 
could constitute a triumph in the American 
army. The captive general was received by 
his conqueror with respect and kindness. A 
number of the principal officers of both armies, 


met at general Gates’ quarters, and for a while, | 
seemed to forget in social and convivial pleas- | 


ures, that they had been enemies. The conduct 
of general Burgoyne in this interview with gen- 
eral Gates was truly dignified, and the histo- 
rian is at a loss whether to admire most, the 
magnanimity of the victorious, or the fortitude 
of the vanquished general. 

The British troops partook liberally of the 


compel their submission. Opposition to their! other side. 

measures gathered new strength, and formed a| About eiglt months after, certain royal com- 
istumbling block in the road to conquest. This | missioners, whose official functions shall be 
jprevented Great Britain from acting with that | hereafter explained, made a requisition respect- 
icollected force which an union of sentiments|ing these troops—offered to ratify the conven- 
and councils would have enabled her to do.—/|tion, and required permission for their embarka- 
Hitherto the best informed Americans had doubts tion. On enquiry it was found that they had 
lof success in establishing their independence,|no authority to do any thing in the matter 
but henceforward their language was, ‘** That| which would be obligatory on Great Britain.— 
whatever might be the event of their present | Congress therefore resolved, ‘that no ratifica- 
struggle, they were forever lost to Great Bri-|tion of the convention, which may be tendered 
\tain.”’” Nor were they deceived. The eclat of| in consequence of powers, which only reach 
capturing a large army of British and German | that case by construction and implication, or 
regular troops, soon procured them powerful) which may subject whatever is transacted rela- 


plenty that reigned in the American army. It| friends in Europe. \tive to it, to the future approbation or disappro- 
was the more acceptable to them, as they were Immediately after the surrender of the troops | bation of the parliament of Great Britain, can be 
destitute of bread and flour, and had only as|commanded by lieutenant general Burgoyne, | accepted by Congress.” 
much meat left, as was sufficient for a day’s|they were marched to the vicinity of Boston.—| Tiljl the capture of Burgoyne the powers otf 
subsistence. |\On their arrival they were quartered in the bar-| Europe were only spectators of the war between 
3y the convention which has been mentioned, | racks of Winter and Prospect hills. The general | Great Britain and her late colonies, but soon af- 
5790 men were surrendered prisoners. The |court of Massachusetts passed proper rosolutions iter that event they were drawn in to be parties. 
sick and wounded left in camp, when the Brit- | for procuring suitable accommodations for the|][p every period of the controversy, the claims 
ish retreated to Saratoga, together with the | prisoners ; but from the general unwillingness | of the Americans were patronized by sundry 
numbers of the British, German, and Canadian |of the people to oblige them, and from the feeble- respectable foreigners. The letters, addresses, 
troops, who were killed, wounded, or taken,| ness of that authority which the republiean ru-|and other public acts of Congress, were adini- 
and who had deserted in the preceding part of |lers had at that time over the property of their }red by many who had no personal interest in the 
the expedition, were reckoned to be 4689. The | fellow-citizens, it was impossible to provide im-|contest. Liberty is so evidently the undoubted 
whole royal force, exclusive of Indians, was|mediately for so large a number of officers and|right of mankind, that even they who never 
probably about 10,000. The stores which the |soldiers, in such a manner as their convenience | possessed it feel the propriety of contending for 
Americans acquired, were considerable. The required, or as from the articles of convention | jt, and whenever a people take up arms either 
captured artillery, consisted of 35 brass field |they might reasonably expect. The officers re-| to defend or to recover it, they are sure of meet- 
pieces. There were also 4647 muskets, and a|monstrated to general Burgoyne, that six or|jng with encouragement or good wishes from 
variety of other useful and much wanted arti-|seven of them were crowded together in one the friends of humanity in every part of the 
cles, which fell into their hands. The conti-|room, without any regard to their respective . ? 
nentals in general Gates’ army were 9093, the |ranks, in violation of the 7th article of the con- 
militia 4129, but of the former 2103 were sick|vention. General Burgoyne, on the 14th of 
or on furlough, and 562 of the latter were in the |November forwarded this account to general 
same situation. The number of the militia was | Gates, and added, ‘* the public faith is broken.” | reputed to be ill used, and were represented as 
coustantly fluctuating. : ; This letter being laid before Congress, gave an/a resolute and brave people, determined to re- 
The general exultation of the Americans, onjalarm. It corroborated an apprehension pre-| sist oppression. being both pitied and applaud- 
roca St tendegn earned Saad sester| see tanceier Weld ie eee wl eS a ea ote oe 
their resentinent.. The burnings and devasta- the British ssvelesns in Aosta ‘The de sag ee te Se oe oe “ae tice 
tions which had taken place were sufficient to tion of the general, that tikes pul lie fai i ara- | would have operated in every case, but in the 
have inflamed their minds, but private feelings se k 2D > while the mirer sf dikietne ~ a present, the “oe of the Americans vor ye 
were in a great measure absorbed by  eeneids| ee ee Pp Sree gress, was Con-|ronized from additional motives. An universal 
Lf abs vy sid- | sidered by them as destroying the security which jealousy prevailed against Great Britain. Her 
eration of = many advantages, which the cap- | they before had in his personal honor, for in/yavy had long tyrannized over the nations o! 
> ‘ arave s army . » . . . j ? 6 e 

as ee an army promised to the new eee it eae rapier nag ne | Europe, 2 nd de manded as a matter of right, that 
In a short time after the convention was sign- ro meth acne “That the pr or ti - } ost the ships of all other eo should strike their 
ear ; oth ‘ ’ . arkation of lieute- | sails to her, as mistress of the ocean. From het 

ed, general Gates moved forward to stop the de-|nant general Burgoyne, and the troops under|eagerness to prevent supplies going to her re 
vastations ot the British on North River; but on| his command, be postponed, tilla distinct and ee ated as he called Te “a enieane, 
nigra ll Vaughan and |explicit ratification of the couvention at Sarato- | the vessels of foreign powers had + came tim 

alle i rk. lea be properly notified by the court of Gre; ‘bs nia Sandia Sa ; if 
tae ee si }ga be propert' sea by ‘ae court reat) past been subjected to searches and other in- 

About the same time the British, which had | Britain to Congress.’’ General Burgoyne Sankt Et ae . : E ‘ . 
t 5 ' €X-\terruptions, when steering towards America, in 





| world. 

| . . . . 

| From the operation of these principles, the 
Americans had the esteem and good wishes of 
fmultitudes in all parts of Europe. They were 





been left in the rear of the royal army, destroyed | 





their cannon, and abandoning 


experiencing for several months the confusions 
of war, was in a moment restored to perfect 
tranquility. 

Great was the grief and dejection in Britain 
on receiving the intelligence of the fate of Bur. 
goyne. The expedition committed to him had 
been undertaken with the most confident hopes 
of suecess. The quality of the troops he 
manded, was such, that from their brave 


|plained the intention and construction of the 


ry: ° . . 
aeit in liconderoga, re-| passage objected to in his letter, and pledged 
treated to Canada. The whole country, after 


|himself, that his officers would join with him in 
signing any instrument that might be thought 
necessary for confirming the convention, but 
Congress would not recede from their resolu- 
tion. They alleged, that it had been often as- 
| serted by their adversaries, that * faith was not 





jto be kept with rebels,’’ and that therefore they 
would be deficient in attention to the interests | 
com-/|of their constituents, if they did not require an| 
ry, di-! authentic ratification of the convention by na-| 


;a manner that could not but be impatiently borne 
by independent nations. That pride and inso- 
lence which brought on the American war, had 
ilong disgusted her neighbors, and made them 
rejoice at her misfortunes, and especially at the 
|prospect of dismembering her overgrown em- 
| pire. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

| The Alliance between France andthe Uniled States. 

The Campaign of 1778. 
Soon after intelligence of the capture of Bur- 
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the court of 
Paris, treaties of alliance 
and with the United States. The 
circumstances which led to this great event, de- 
serve to be particularly unfolded. The colonists 
having taken up arms, uninfluenced by the 
enemies of Great Britain, conducted their oppo- 
sition for several months after they had raised 
troops and emitted money, without any refer- 
ence to foreign powers. They knew it to be 
the interest of Furope, to promote a separation 
between Great Britain and her colonies, but as 
they began the contest with no other view than 
to obtain a redress of grievances, they neither 
wished in the first period of their opposition to 
involve Great Britain in a war, nor to procure 


goyne’s army reached Europe, 
France concluded at 


commerce 


aid to themselves by paying court to her ene- 
mies. The policy of Great Britain in attempt- 
ing to deprive the Amesicans of arms, was the 


them to 
time she was 


first event which made it necessary. for 
seek foreign connexions. At the 
urging military preparations to compel their 
submission, she forbade the exportation of 
arms, and solicited the commercial powers of 
Europe, to co-operate with her by adopting a 
similar prohibition. To frustrate the views of 
Great Britain, Congress, besides recommending 


the domestic manufacture of the materials for 
military stores, appointed a secret committee 
with powers to procure on their account arms 
and ammunition, and also employed agents in 
foreign countries for the same purpose. The 


evident advantage which France might derive 
from the continuance of the dispute and the 
countenance which individuals of that country 
daily gave to the Americans, encouraged Con- 
gress to send a political and commercial agent 
to that kingdom, with instructions to solicit its 
friends ship, and to procure military 
Deane, being chosen for this purpose, sailed for 
France early in 1776, and was soon after his ar- 
rival at Paris instructed to sound count de Ver- 
gennes, the French minister for foreign affairs, 
on the subject of the American controversy. As 
the public. mind, for which have been 
mentioned, closed against Great Eritain, it open- 
ed towards other nations. 

On the 11th of June, 1776, Congress appoint- 
ed a committee, to prepare a plan of a treaty to 
be proposed to foreign powers. The discussion 
of this novel subject engaged their attention till 
the latter end of September. While Congress 
was deliberating thereon. Mr. Deane was soli- 
citing asupply of arms, ammunition, and sol- 
diers’ clothing, for their service. sufficiency | * 
for lading three vessels was soon procured.— 
What agency the government of France had in 


stores. Silas 


reasons 


furnishing these supplies, or whether they were| 


sold or given as presents, are questions which 
have been often asked, but not satisfactorily an- 
swered; for the business was so conducted that 
the transaction might be made to assume a va- 
riety of complexions, as circumstances might 
render expedient 

It was most evidently the interest of France to 
encourage the Americans in their opposition to 
Great Britain, and it was true policy to do this 
by degrees and in a private manner, lest Great 
Britain might take the alarm. Individuals are 
sometimes influenced by considerations of friend- 
ship and generosity, but interest is the pole star 
by which nations are universally governed. It 
is certain that Great Britain was smused with 


declarations of the most pacific dispositions on} 


the time the Americans 
were liberally. supplied with the means of de- 
fence, and it is equally certain, that this was 
the true line of policy for promoting that dis- 
memberment of the British empire which France 
had an interest in accomplishing. 

Congress knew, that a diminution of the over- 
grown power of Britain, 


the part of Fraace, at 


could not but be desir-! 
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Sore with the 





ab ie to France. 


~~ of her pos- | that there were 
| 





: : no present advantages to be 
sessions on the continent of North Ame rica by jobtained by unequal terms, that would com- 
the peace of Paris in the year 1763 3, and also by |pensate for those lasting benefits which were 
the capture of many thousands of her sailors in likely to flow froma kind and generous becin- 
1755, antecedent to a declaration of war, she jning. Instead of grasping at too much, or tak- 
must have been something more than human,|ing any advant sof the hum situation of 
not to. have rejoiced at an opportunity of de- ithe invaded colonies, he aimed at not) ne more 
pressing an ancient and formidable rival. Be-|than by kind and generous terms to a distress- 
sides the increasing naval superiority of Great|ed country, to perpetuate the separation which 
Britain, her vast resources, not only in her an-|had already taken place between the component 
cient dominions, but in colonies growing dailyin| parts of an empire. from the union <¢ f which 
numbers and wealth, added to the haughtiness|his sovereign had aca to fea 
of her flag, made her the object both of terror Trulv d , 

a ruly difficult was th yf Tue 
and envy. It was the interest of Congress to Aarne eatipue so eee a ae 
as . ‘Dp . ) the real interest of the nation required of t} 
apply to the court of France, and it was the in-|”. as Se ee eee 
Lf agg e* He ' | ministers of his mest Christian Majesty. An 
terest of France ao laten, to their application. dia’ 1] : _ my 
: i ’ : laughty reser ld hi liscouraged the 
Congress having agreed on the plan of the : ee arr \ a : " gre = 
1: ; . )} Americans. h open reception, or ¢ : a le- 
treaty, which they intended to propose to his ; - : ye po Digg oer be ae 
"tes : : ; ga yuuntenance of t r deputies, might have 
Most Christian Majes sty, proceeded to elect com-|>) ~ ; =o Or § I » Might hav 
. ae i - pa tlhe ne “wer aiarmed the ru rs of Grea } . and dis - 
missioners to solicit its acceptance. Dr. Frank-}|~ 1 them t 
; 7 “> a Se 1em tO a cOmpromise with their s 
lin, Silas Deane, and Thomas Jefferson, were “ a tts , as pes ’ 
pa . or have brought On an immediate rupture e- 
chosen. The latter declining to serve, Arthur : . eno on ae 
: oe : : jtween France and England. A middle line, as 
Lee, who was then in London, and had been | welerakie te aes +] , 
11 . reierabie t either, was therefor pursue — 
very serviceable to his country in a vari iety of S te: si ' eee wees 
, a P : | Whilst the French government prohibited, threat- 
ways, was elected in his room. It was resolv- : aa : 
. : he sé ,, |ened, and even punished the Americans; pri- 
ed, that no member should be at liberty to Gdi- fy . rson ne Du 1 ' . 
. : ate ersons encouraged, supf Gy ip- 
vulge any thing more of these transactions than |. ~ P wt 7 : 


‘‘that Congress had taken such steps as they 
judged necessary for obtaining foreign allian- 
ces.”’ The secret committee were directed to 
make an effectual lodgement in France of ten 
thousand pounds sterling. subject to the order 
of these commissioners. Dr. Franklin, who was 
employed as agent in the business, 
wards as minister plenipotentiary at the 
of France, was in possession of a greater pro- 
port foreign fame, than any other native 
of America. by the dint of superior abilities, 
and with but few advantages in early life, he 
had attained the highest eminence among men 
of learning, and in many instances extended 
the empire of science. His genius was vast 
and comprehensive, and with equal ease inves- 
tigated the mysteries of philosophy and the 
rinths of politics. His fame as a philosophe 
had reached as far as human nature is polishe« 
or refined. His philanthropy knew no bounds. 
The prosperity and happiness of the human race 
were ovjects which at all times had attracted 
his attention. Disgusted with Great Britain, 
and glowing with the most ardent love fer the 
liberties of his oppressed native country, he left 
London, where he had resided some years in 
the character of agent for several of the colonies, 
and early in 1775 returned to Philadelphia, and 
immediately afterwards was elected by the le- 
gislature of Pennsylvania, to share in the oppo- 
sition to Great Britain as a member of Congress. 
Shortly after his appointment to solicit 
terests of Congress in France, he 


country, (Oct. 27.) He wa: 


ion ot 


la} 
lavdy- 


y 

i 
} 
A 


the in- 
sailed for that 


no sooner landed, 


(Dec. 13,) than univers alle: coxesned. His fame 
had smoothed the way for his reception in a 


public character. Doctor Franklin, Silas Deane 

and Arthur Lee, having rendezvoused at Paris, 
(Dec. 28,) soon afier opened their business in a 
private audience with count de Vergennes. 
Congress could not have applied to the court 
of France under more favorable circumstances. 
The throne was filled by a prince in the flower 

of his age, and animate d with the desire of ren- 
dering his reign illustrious. Cot 


nes was not less remarkable for extensive poli- 


tical knowledge, than for true greatness of 
mind. He had grown old in the habits of gov- 


lernment, and was convinced tliat conquests areé 
neither the surest nor the shortest way 
stantial fame. He knew ‘full well that 
cess in war, however brilliant, could so effec- 
tually promote the security of France, as the} 
emancipation of the colonies of her ancient ri-| 
val. He had the superior wisdom to discern, 


ported them. 


Prudence, as well as policy, re- 
quired that 


France should not be overhasty in 


jopenly espousing their cause. She was by no 


| vulnerable on 


and after- | 
court | 


led from another quarter. 


| gacious ministry of France, that the present 


The | 


nt de Vergen- | 


to sub- 
no suc- 


y 


means fit for war. From the state of her navy, 
and the condition of her foreign trade, she was 
every side. Her trading people 
dreaded the thoughts of a Ww: i 
tain, as they would thereby be exposed t 
| These considerations were stret 





iosses. 





was supposed to be unstable, from a 
belief that the spec 





Bavaria was an event extremely probable. But 
the principal reason which ndneed a di lay 
was an opinion, that the mia etween the 
mother country and the colonies would be 
promised. Within the 13 years imme 
preceding, twice ha ithe contested cl 
two countrie 
extremity. Twi 
both interposed, ‘and reunited them in the 
of love and affection. It 


com- 
liate ly 
aims of the 


‘ att . 2 
matters to 


the verge of 





rupture would terminate in the same manner. 
These wise observers of human nature appre- 
hended, that their too early interference wo 


ifavor a reconciliation, and that the 
‘parties would direct their 
the French, as the disturbers of their domestic 
tranouility. It had not ‘red into the 
hearts of the French nation, that it was possible 
for the British American colonists, to join w th 


their ancient enemies against their late friends. 


united fore 


yet ent 


At this period Congress did not so much ex- 
pect any direct aid from France, as the 1 idir Ct 
relief of a war between that country and Great 
Rritain. To subserve this design, they resolved, 
that “‘ their commissioners at the court of France 
should be furnished with warrants and commis- 
sions, and authorized fit for war in 
the French po rts any number of vessels (not ex- 
ceeding six) at the expense of the United 
\States, to war upon British property, provided 

measure would not be 
court of France.’ ‘This re- 
enlution was carried mn effect, and in the year 
marine officers, ith American comimis- 
sions, both sailed out of French ports, and car 
ried prizes of British property into them. They 


to arm art od 


yess 


they were Satisiied Utliis 
a t 


blead 


could not procure their condemnation in the 
courts of France, nor sell them publicly, but 
| they nevertheless found ways and means to 
‘turn them into money. The commanders of 


\these vessels were sometimes punished by au- 


thority to please the English, but they were of 
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tener caressed from another quarter to please 
the Americans. 

While private agents on the part of the Uni-| 
ted States were endeavoring to embroil the two| 
nations, the American commissioners were urg-| 
ing the ministers of his most Christian Majesty | 
to accept the treaty proposed by Congress. They 
received assurances of the good 
court of France, but were from time to time in- 
formed, that the important transaction required 
farther consideration, and were enjoined to ob- 
serve the most profound secrecy. Matters 
remained in this fluctuating state from Decem- 
ber 1776, till December 1777. Private encour- 
agement and public discountenance were alter- 
nated, but both varied according to the com- 
plexion of news from America. 
Long Island, the reduction of New York, and 
the train of disastrous events in 1776, which 
have already been mentioned, sunk the credit 


of the Americans very low, and abated much of} 


the national ardor for their support. Their sub- 
sequent success at Trenton and Princeton, ef- 
faced these impressions, and rekindled active 
zeal in their behalf. The capture of Burgoyne 
fixed these wavering politics. 


them on high ground. Their enmity had prov- 
ed itself formidable to Britain, and their friend- 
ship became desirable to France. Having help- 
ed themselves, they found it less difficult to 
obtain help from others. The same interest, 
which hitherto had directed the court of France 
to a temporizing policy, now required decisive 
conduct. Previous delay had favored the dis- 
memberment of the empire, but farther procras- 
tination bid fair to promote, at least such a fed- 
eral alliance of the disjointed parts of the British 


empire as would be no less hostile to the inter- | 


ests of France than a re-union of its several 
parts. 


The American deputies took that opportunity to 
press for an acceptance of the treaty, which had 
been under consideration for the preceding 
twelve months. The capture of Burgoyne’s ar- 
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separation of the colonies from its government. | would refrain from aiding or abetting the revolt- 
The only condition he should require and rely !ed British colonists, from the fear of establishing 
on would be, that the United States in no peace ja precedent, which at a future day might op- 
to be made, should give up their independence |erate against themselves. Transported with in- 
and return to the obedience of the British gov-|dignation against their late fellow subjects, they 
ernment.’”? Atany time previously to the 16th|were so infatuated with the American war, as to 


The defeat on} 


The success of| 
the Americans in the campaign of 1777, placed| 


The news of the capitulation of Saratoga | 
reached France very early in December, 1777.| 


\of December, 1777, when Mr. Gerard made the 


wishes of the| foregoing declaration, it was in the power of the 


| British ministry to have ended the American 
|war and to have established an alliance with 
the United States that would have been of great 
service to both; but from the same haughtiness 
|which for some time had predominated in their 
councils, and blinded them to their interests, 
they neglected to improve the favorable oppor- 
jtunity. 

Conformably to the preliminaries proposed by 
Mr. Gerard, his most Christian Majesty Louis 
lthe 16th, on the 6th of February 1778, entered 
into treaties of amity and commerce, and of al- 


the most perfect equality and reciprocity. By 
the latter of these, that illustrious monarch be- 
came the guarantee of their sovereignty, inde- 
| pendence and commerce. 

On a review of the conduct of the French 
ministry to the Americans, the former appear to 
have acted uniformly from a wise regard to na- 
tional interest. Any line of conduct, different 
from that which they adopted, might have over- 
set the measures which they wished to establish. 
Had they pretended to act from disinterested 
principles of generosity to the distressed, the 
| known selfishness of human nature would have 
|contradicted the extravagant pretension. By 
|avowing the real motive of their conduct they 
|furnished such a proof of candor as begat confi- 
|dence. 

The terms of reciprocity on which they con- 
jtracted with the United States were no less re- 
commended by wise policy than dictated by true 
magnanimity. As there was nothing exclusive in 
|the treaty, an opening was left for Great-Britain 
to close the war when she pleased, with all the 
ladvantages for future commerce that France 
| had stipulated for herself. This judicious mea- 





my convinced the French that the opposition of|sure made the establishment of American inde- 


the Americans to Great Britain was not the 
work of a few men, who had got power in their 
hands, but of the great body of the people, and 
was like to be finally successful. It was there- 
fore determined to take them by the hand, and 
publicly to espouse their cause. The commis- 
sioners of Congress were informed by Mr. Ger- 


ard, (Dec. 16, 1777,) one of the secretaries of the 


king’s council of state, “that it was decided to 
acknowledge the independence of the United 
States and to make a treaty with them. That 


in the treaty no advantage would be taken of 


their situation to obtain terms which, otherwise, 
it would not be convenient for them to agree to. 
That his most Christian Majesty desired the 
treaty once made should be durable, and their 
amity to subsist forever, which could not be ex- 
pected, ifeach nation did not find an interest 


in its continuance, as well as in its commence-| 


ment. It was therefore intended that the terms 
of the treaty should be such as the new formed 
states would be willing to agree to if they had 


been long since established, and in the fulness 


of strength and power; and such as they should 


approve of when that time should come. 
1 


| pendence the common cause of all the commer- 
cial powers of Europe; for the question then 
| was, whether the trade of the United States 
should by the subversion of their independence 
|be again monopolized by Great-Britain, or by the 
establishment of it, laid open on equal terms to 
all the world. 

In national events the public attention is gen- 
erally fixed on the movements of armies and 
\fleets. Mankind never fail to do homage to the 
able general and expert admiral. 


tion, determines on measures in which the gen- 
eral safety and welfare of empires are involved. 
This glory in a particular manner belongs to the 
;count de Vergennes, who, as his most christian 
|majesty’s minister for foreign affairs, conducted 
the conferences which terminated in these trea- 
ties. While the ministers of his Britanic majes- 
\ty were pleasing themselves with the flattering 
idea of permanent’peace in Europe, they were 





| 


| 


| the alliance which had taken place between his 


That|most christian majesty and the United States. 


his most Christian Majesty was fixed in his de- | This event, though often foretold, was disbe- 
termination not only to acknowledge, but to|lieved. The zeal of the British ministry to re- 


support, their independence. That in doing 
this he might probably soon be engaged in a 
war, yet he should not expect any compensa- 
tion from the United States on that account, nor 
was it pretended that he acted wholly for their 
sakes, since besides his real good will to them, 
it was manifestly the interest of France that the 


duce the colonies to submission, blinded them to 
|danger from every other quarter. Forgetting 
{that interest governs public bodies perhaps more 
|than private persons, they supposed that feebler 
}motives would outweigh its all-commanding in- 
|fluence. Intent on carrying into execution the 
lobject of their wishes, they fancied that because 


not less surprized than provoked by hearing of 








suppose that trifling evils, both distant and un- 
certain, would induce the court of France to 
neglect an opportunity of securing great and 
immediate advantages. 

How far this interference of the court of 
France can be justified by the laws of nations, if is 
not the province of history to decide. Measures of 
this kind are not determined by abstract reasoning. 
The present feelings of a nation, and the probs- 
ble consequences of loss or gain, influence more 
than the decisions of speculative men. Suffice 
it to mention, that the French exculpated them- 
selves from the heavy charges brought against 
them, by thissummary mode of reasoning, ‘*We 


liance with the United States on the footing of}have found,” said they, ‘the late colonies of 


Great-Britain in actual possession of indepen- 
dence, and in the exercise of the prerogatives of 
sovereignty. It is not our business to enquire, 
whether they had, or had not, sufficient reason 
to withdraw themselves from the government of 
Great-britain, and to erect an independent one 
of theirown. We are to conduct towards na- 
tions agreeably to the political state in which we 
find them, without investigating how they ac- 
quired it. Observing them to be independent 
in fact, we were bound to suppose they 
were soof right, and had the same liberty to 
make treaties with them as with any other sov- 
ereign power.” They also alleged, that Great- 
Britain could not complain of their interference, 
since she had set them the example only a few 
years before, in supporting the Corsicans in op- 
position to the court of France. They had be- 
sides many well founded complaints against 
the British, whose armed vessels had for months 
past harassed their commerce, on the idea of pre- 
venting an illicit trade with the revolted colo 
nies. 

The marquis de la Fayette, whose letters to 
France had a considerable share in reconciling 
the nation to patronize the United States, was 
among the first in the American army who re- 
ceived the welcome tidings of the treaty. Ina 
transport of joy, mingled with an effusion ot 
tears, he embraced general Washington, ex- 
claiming, ‘The king my master has acknowl- 
edged your independence, and entered into an 
alliance with you for its establishment.’? The 
heart-felt joy, which spread from breast to breast, 
exceeded description. The several brigades 
assembled by order of the commander in chief. 


To this they | Their chaplains »ffered up public thanks to Al- 
are justly entitled, but as great a tribute is due | mighty God, and delivered discourses suitable 
to the statesman who, from a more elevated sta- : the occasion. 


A teu de joie was fired, and 
on a proper signal being given, the air resound- 
ed with ** Long live the king of France,’ pour- 
ed forth from the breast of every private in the 
army. The Americans, having in their own 
strength for three years Weathered the storms ot 
war, fancied the port of peace to be in full view. 
Replete with the sanguine hopes of vigorous 
youth, they presumed that britain, whose north- 
ern army had been reduced by their sole exer- 
tions, would not continue the unequal contest 
with the combined force of France and America. 
Overvaluing their own importance, and under- 
valuing the resources of their adversaries, they 
were tempted to indulge a dangerous confi- 
dence. ‘That they might not be lulled into care- 
lessness, Congress made an animated address to 
them, in which, after reviewing the leading 
features of the war, they informed them “ They 
must yet expect a severe conflict; that though 
foreign alliances secured their independence, 
they could not secure their country from devasta- 


power of England should be diminished by the | France and Spain had colonies of their own, they | tion.”—The alliance between France and Ameri- 
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ca had not been concluded three days before it 
was known tothe British ministry, and in less 


t ty ! 


than five weeks more it was officialiy communi- 






























































cated to the court of Lor don in arescript, de- 

french ambassador to lord Wey- 
mouth. (Mar. 13.) In this new tation of af- 
fairs, there were some in Great-Lritain who ad- 


livered by the F 


vocated the measure of peace W ith America, on 
the footing of independence: Lut the point ot 
honor, which had before precipitated the nation 
into the war, predominated over the voice of 
prudence and interest. The king and parlia- 
ment of Great-Britain resolved to punish the 


French nation for treating with their subjects, 
which they termed ‘An unprovok« 


on the honor of the crow 


ession 





ests of the kingdom.”’ And at the same time a 
vain hope was indulged, that the alliance be- 


tween France and the United States, which wa 


upposed to have originated in passion, might 
be dissolved. The national p! judices against 
the French, had LCeCN S8O instil l into th minds 
of Englishmen, and of their American descend- 
ants, that it was uppost d practic , by nego- 
tintions and conces } fatac!, th United 
trations and concessions, to a cil ti hited 
. . +} . , ! > - + } 

States from their new alliance and re-unite them 


to the parent state. 
the treaty between 





nee and America 
een concluded, the British minister introduce: 


into the house of commons a project for concilia- 


tion, founded on the idea of obtaining a re-union 
of the new states witl I in. This con- 
sisted of two bills, wi @ titles, ** A 


bill for declaring the rreat-Britain 


concerning the exere 


taxes within his majesty’s coloni 





osing 


i 
ovince 





and plantations in North-America,”’ i bill to 
‘enable his majesty to appoint commissioners 
with sufficient powers to treat, consult and 
agree, upon the means of quieting the disorders 
now subsisting in certain of the colonies, plan- 


tations and provinces of North America.” These 
bills were hurried through both houses of parlia-| 


ment, and before they passed into acts, wer 


copied and sent across the Atlantic, to lord and 
general Howe. On their arrival in America, 
they ent by a flag to Congress at York- 





town. When they were received, (A 


/ \ 
Congress Was uhlniorined ol the: trea 


their commissioners had lately concluded at 
Paris. For upwards of a yé ar th y had not re- 
ceived one line of information from them on 
any subject whatever. One packet had in that 


time been received, but all the letters therein 
were taken out betore it was put on board the 
vessel which brought it from Franee, and blank 


gner nut in their Ste ad. \ committer of con- 


ress Was appoint i to examine these bills and 
| 

report on them. ‘Their report was brought in 

i 
the day following, and was unanimously adopt- 
ed. by this they rejected the proposals of Great- 
britain. ih Vigorous and firm ianguage in 
which Congre Xx pre d their rejection of 
I 


these offers, considered in connexion with the 
circumstance of thei ing wholly ignorant o 
ie late treaty with France, exhibit ic glowing 
renity of fortitude. While th royal commis- 
oners were industriously circulating these bills 
n a partial and secret manner, as if they sus- 
cted n intention of concealil ew tiem from thx 
ymmon people, Congress, trusting to the good 
Ol their constiluetts, oraere i them to be 
rthwith printed for the public information. 
ilaving directed the aileirs of their country with 
in hon t reierence to it wellare, the y had 
nothing to fear from the people knowing and 
udging for themselves. They submitted the 
whole to the public. heir act, after some gen- 


eral remarks on the bill, concluded as follows 
~ 1 } ‘ . 
From all which it appears evident to you 


committee, that the said bills are intended to 
operate upon the hope nd tears of the good 





people of these states, so as to create divisions || d of America, and to raise the credit 
among them, and a detection from the common |and value of the paper circulation. 

cause, now, by the blessing of Divine Provi- lo perpetuate our union by a reciprocal depu- 

dence, drawing near to a favorable issue. ‘That tion of an a or } ts from the different 

they are the juel of that insidious plan, which, tes, who t privileze of a seat 

from the days of the stamp-act, down to the/and voice in url nt of Great-Britain ; 

pre nt time, hati involved this country in con-/|Or, if sent from britain, in that case to havea 

tention and bloodshed. And that, as in other /Seat and voice in ‘ of the diflerent 

cases so 1n this, 1iough circumstances may é to which th m de] l respective- 

force them at time to rec l irom their unjusti- ly, in order to a Ma tine ii Interests Ol 

fiable claims, there can | no doubt but they / those | whom they are depu : 

LV short, to establish t res- 

ve legislatures in each ite, to 

» its revenue, in civil estab- 

its, and to exer a freedom of 

L110 anc Internal gov so that the 

leave to r port it as their opinion, that as the} British states throughout Nor rica, acting 





Americans united in this arduous contest upon | With us in peace and war un r one common 





principles of common interest, for the defence |SOvereign, may have the irrevoca nhjyoyment 
of common rights and privileges, which union | Of every privilege, th hort Of a total Ssepa- 
hath keen cemented by common calamities and ;ration of interests, or consistent with that of 
I inutu rood offices and ffection, so the; Union of torce, on which t ety of our com- 
great cause for which they contend, and in/™on religion and | rty a . 

which all mankind are interested, must derive A decided negatiy having been already 
its success from the continuance of that union./g'ven, previous to th irr i of th british 
Wheretore any man or body of men, whoshould | COMmissioners, to the overtures contained in 


presulne to make any separ te or part leonven-|'tie conciliatory bills, and intelligence of the 




















treas ‘ veith iy ’ ne +} ¥ 
tion Or agreement with commissioners under | eaty with rranc iving 1 the m } me ar- 
the crown of Great-Britain, or any of them,|rived, there was no ground left for farther de- 
~} ‘ ] " ] E a ‘ — ¢ {Tin 
ought to be considered and it L as op nand vel One resident Laurens ther ore, (Jun 
avowe d enemil of thes United States. 17 «) VY Oracr Oo ney retur! i the luow- 
‘*And further, your coilmittee beg leave to | !2g alswer! 
report it Ss their opin he Bl United i have received tl bette! m your exceiien- 
States « with opt ve 10ld any con r- | Cles OF th ito instant, l } enciosures, and 
ence with comn lers on the part of laid 1 1 ber Cong . Nothing but an 
{rl t- britain, UnNIeGSS tuey i las a prelimi \ wnest « ire to Spa the i i r ellusion o 
thereto, either withdraw their fleets and armies, | human blood could have induced them to read 
' : . ‘ on } . fo) 
or else, In po ve and express terms, acknowl- 4% papct, Co aa so aisrespectiul 
edge ina ‘ ice of th id states. ») his ) curistian m sty,tne good and great 
‘* And inasinuch as it appears to be the design | ally of thes t =; or to consider propositions 
ri nl 1 oe } 
of the enemies of-these states to lull them into £0 derogatory to the honor of an indepenaent 
; Sa ae) niiie ¢ ¢} 7 tla« ay ar Lat 
& iatal security—to the end that they may act | Dation. 
with a becomin weight and importance, it is Phe acts of the Brit 1 parliament, the com- 
the opinion of your committee, that the several | Mission from your sovereign, and your letter, 
states be called upon to use the most strenuous ,SUppose the people ot these states to be Suojects 
exertions to have their respective quotas of con-/O! th crown of G at-Dbri 1, and are ioun a 
tinental trcops in the fi ld as soon as possi je, On the idea of dependance, Which 1S utterly in- 
and that all the militia of the said states be held | admissible. 


In readiness, to act as occasion may require. 


[ am further directed to inform your excellen- 
edilv followed jcie®, that Congress are inclined to peace, not- 


Lie Conciilatory DlliS Were Spe 
? ‘ } 


by royal commission: rs, aeputed to solicit the |} Withstanding the unjust claims from which this 
- = : 

. oe nan iulinal an } a 5 nner ‘ 

reception. Governor Joln one, lord Ca War originated, and th Savact manner in 

. , ; r . 

and Mr. Eden, appointed on this busines which it hath been conducted. They will, 





tempt d to open a negotiation on the s ibject. | therefore, b ready to enter upon the considera- 
| ; ) J ad 

(June 9.) Chey requested general Washington | tion of a treaty of peace and commerce, not in- 

consistent With treaties alread y subsisting, when 


J 





to furnish a passport jor their secretary, Dr. F 











ruson, with a letter from them to Congress, but | the king of Great-Britain shall demonstrate a 
this was refus d, and the refusal was unani- ,*!mcere disposition for that purpose. Che only 
mously approved by Congress. They then for- Solid proof of this dis; osition will be, an expli- 
warded, in the usual channel of communication, |cit acknowledgment ot the independence 0! 
a letter addressed “to his excellency Henry these states, or the with lrawing his fleets and 
Laurens, th pres lent, and others the members arin mtg! FS 
of Congress,’’ in which they communicated a hough Congress could not, consistently with 
copy Of tueir commission an { ith icts Ol par- national honor, enter on a discussion oi the 
lament on which it was tounded, und offered | terins I oposed by the bi oan co mussioners 
to concur in every satistactory and just arrange- | Yet Sorte individua ; of their body abiy proved 
ment towards the following among other pur- | tie propriety of rejectins Cem. \mong these, 
poses: Governeur Morris, and W. iH. Dy ryton, with 

T t great force of arg ind poignancy of wit, 

sectegpaner ¢-nthe tatingeees seule beanie 8, both stified the decisive measures adopted by their 
by sea and land. ee . 

To restore free intercourse, to revive mutual S th sh pian for conciliation was wholly 
affection, and renew the common benefits of 1 on the idea of the states returning to 





naturalization through th eral parts of this alte , it was no sooner known than 


empire. reiected. in addition to th sacred ties of 

ry , ; , : . } iaonl } —— ‘ the 

lo extend ev lom to trade that our ted faith and national engagements, th 

. 7 ’ } let . ‘ sor 

respective inter ca quire. aders in Congress and the legisiative assem- 
| _— 5 

a } ! A r had tasted the sweets of power 
fo agree that no military forces shall be kep iés OL America, NAG tasted ti we ae | 

Q ‘ : mT ts biessings 

up in the different states of North-America, und were in full possession Of | , —— 

without the consent of th é “al Coneré or | With a fair prospect of retaining them w nout 

particul mo iny ioreign control. The w ar having originated 


1e part of Great-Britain from a lust of power, 


o 
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had in its progress compelled tne Americans in | obtain the objects on which he had been sent by | 


self defence to assume and exercise its highest 
prerogatives. The passions of human nature 
rhich induced the former to claim power, oper-| 
ated no | orcibly with the latter, against the} 
relinquishment of it. After the colonies had 
declared themselves inde pendent states, had re-| 
uiedly pledged their honor to abide by that 
claration, had under the smiles of heaven} 
inaintained it for three campaigns without for-| 
eign aid, after the greatest monarch in Europe, 
had entered into a treaty with them, and guar- 
anteed their independence: After all this to ex- 
pect popul: ir leaders in the enjoyment of power 
voluntarily to retire from the helm of govern- 
ment to the languid indifference of private life, | 
and while they violated national faith, at the| 
same time to depress their country from the rank | 
of sovereign states to that of depe ndent pro- 
vinees, was not more repugnant to universal 
experience, than to the governing principles of 
the human heart. The high-spirited ardor of 
citizens in the youthful vigor of honor and dig- 
nity, did not so much as enquire whether great- 
er political happiness might be expected from} 
closing with the proposals of Great Britain, or| 
bv adhering to their new allies. Honor forbade 
any balancing on the subject, nor were its dic- 
tates disobeyed. ‘Though peace was desirable, | 
and the offers of Great Britain so liberal, that} 
if proposed in due time, they would have been 
acceptable, yet fi mr the Americ ane, after they had | 
declared themselves independent, and at their| 
own solicitation eiheled the aid of France, to} 
desert their new allies, and leave them exposed | 
to British resentment incurred on their account, 
would have argued a total want of honor and 
gratitude. The folly of Great-Britain in expect-| 
ing such conduct from virtuous freemen, could 
only be exceeded by the baseness of America,| 
had her citizens realized that expectation. 
These offers of conciliation in a great measure 
originated in an opinion that the Congress was 
f upporte od by a faction, and that the great bo ly of | 
the people was hostile to independence, and| 
well disposed to re-unite with Great-Britain 
The latter of these assertions was true, till a 
certain period of the contest, but that period 
was elapsed. With their new situation, new 
opinions and attachments had taken place. The 
political revolution of the government was less] 
extraordinary than that of the style and manner} 
of thinking in the United States. The indepen- 
dent American citizens saw with other eyes 
and heard with other ears, than when they were 
in the condition of British subjects. That nar- 
rowness of sc ntiment, which prevailed in Eng- 
land towards Fra a no longer existed among 
the Simesletan. lhe British commissioners, un- 
apprized of this real change in the public mind, 
expected to keep a hold on the citizens of the 
United States, by tiat illiberality which they in- 
herited from their forefathers. Presuming that} 
the love of peace, and the ancient national an-| 
tipathy to France, would counterbalance all 
other ties, they flattered themselves that by per- 
everance an impression favorable to Gre at-Bri-| 
tain might yet be made on the mind of America. | 
They therefore renewed their efforts to opena 
iegotiation with Congress, in a letter of the 11th| 
of July. As they had been informed in answer 
to their preceding letter of the 10th of June, 
that an explicit acknowledgement of the inde- 
pendence of the United States, or a withdraw- 


ing of their fleets and armies, must precede an 
+t 


whic 


} 





| although writing in a private character, [.-may 


|of war, the good people of these states, 


-| my humble opinion, the true interest of Great} 


| ing and humiliation in their house of worship, and! 
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In a letter to Joseph Reed of April the 11th, 


| opening a private correspondence with some of} governor Johnstone said, ‘*The man who can 
{the members of Congress, and other Americans| be instrumental in bringing us all to act once 
of influence. He in ae addressed him-|! more in harmony, and to unite together the va- 
self by letter to Henry Laure 


Joseph Reed,! rious powers which this contest has drawn forth, 
His lette wa Henry Laurens,! will deserve more from the king and people, 
was in these words: from patriotism, humanity, and all the tender 
Dear Sir, ties that are affected by the quarrel and recon- 
I beg to transfer to my friend Dr. Ferguson, ciliation, than ever was yet bestowed on human 
the private civilities which my friends Mr. | kind.” On the 16th of June he wrote to Robert 
Manning and Mr. Oswald, request in my be shalf.! Morris, ‘*I believe the men who have conducted 
He is aman of the utmost probity, and of the! the affairs of America ine apable of being influ- 
highest esteem in the re public of letters. enced by imprope r motives, but in all such 
if you should follow the example of Britain,} transactions there is risk, and I think, that who- 
in the hour of her insolence, and send us back! ever ventures should be secured, at the same 
without a hearing, I shall hope from private] time that honor and emolument should naturally 
friendship, that | may be permitted to see the} follow the fortunes of those, who have steered 
country, and the worthy characters she has eX-| the vessel in the storm, and brought her safely 
hibited to the world, upon making the request in| to port. I think Washington and the President 
any way you may point out. | have a right to every favor that grateful nations 
The tollowi ing answer was immediately w rit-| can bestow, if they coul< {1 once more unite our 
ten: | intere st, and spare the miseries and devastations 
Dear Sir, York-Town, June 14th, 1778.| of war.’ 
Yesterday I was honored with your favor ot! — ,, ‘ ; ee 
) Se 2c ‘lIvate rrhati NV as 
the 10th, and thank you for the transmission of fo Joseph Reed, private information was 
|communicated, (June 21.) that it had been 
those from my dear and worthy friends, Mr. Os- ’ : 
. j}intended by gov. Johnstone, to offer him, that 
vald, and Mr. Manning. Had Dr. Ferguson]: 44! ’ 
been the bearer of these vapers, I should have in case of his exerting his abilities to promote a 
ee 3 f ese t 5 > . . . . ° . 
shewn‘that ge yntleman eve era degre eof respe ctand | re-union of the two countries, if consistent with 
is inciples ¢ > , yusand 
attention, that times and circumstances admit of. his principles and judgme > sae thou c 
- | pounds sterling, and any office in the colonies 
It is, sir, for Great Britain to determine, fn hie sunkante'a wits. .Seraetials Sie. Mood enailn 
whether her commissioners shall return unheard r a) “a al fe b ‘| ia I 
} entns f the United States. or! ed, ‘*f am not worth purchasing, but such as 
yy the representatives Oo 1€ Jnited States, or) | he kine of Grest-Britain is ale a eel 
svive a triendshi rit he citizens large jam, the king of Great-britain 1s not rich enough 
revive a friendship With the citizens at large, to do it.’ Congress ordered all letters (July 9.) 
and remain among us as long as they please. eer pe st he ee On Conte eer 
You are undoubtedly acquainted with the o: 1-| teceived by members of Congress irom any o! 
ly terms upon which Congress can treat for ac- \the British Someone rs, or ™ ir age nts, * 
complishing this good end, terms from which,| from any subject of the king of Great-Britain, o 
“ a public nature, to be laid before them. The 


above letters and information being communica- 
ae ~| ted, Congress resolved, ‘‘ That the same cannot 
never will recede, even admitting the continu-| 
. ee eat a but be considered as direct attempts to corrupt 
ance of hostile attempts, and that from the rage | a ee ee oes 
hall b their integrity, and that it is incompatible with 
‘bes e ' 


and Robert Morris. 


venture to assert with great assurance, they 


driven to commence a retreat westward of yon- 


; : correspondence or intercourse with the said 
der mountains. And permit me to add, sir, as pond 


George Johnstone, esquire, especially to negotiate 

| with him upon affairs in which the cause of lib- 
erty is interested.’’ Their determination, with 

the reasons thereof, were expressed in the form 
of a declaration, a copy of which was signed by 
the president, and sent by a flag to the commis- 
sioners at New-York. This was answered by 
| governor Johnstone, by an angry publication, in 
which he denied or explained away what had 
; ie been alleged against him. Lord Carlisle, Sir 

pod, -nenrvetslientlaaes Par. b ereabinet er date ne Henry Clinton, and Mr. Eden, denied their hav- 
ing any knowledge of the matter charged on 

governor Johnstone. 


Britain, in the present advance of our contest, 
will be found in confirming our independence. 

Congress in no hour have been haughty, but 
to suppose that their minds are less firm in the 
present than they were, when, destitute of all 
foreign aid, even without e xpectation of an alli- 
ance—when, upon a day of general public fast- 


conference or treaty with any commissioners on 
the part of Great-britain, unless they shall, as a 
preliminary thereto, either withdraw their fleets) 
and armies, or in positive and express terms ac- 
knowledge the independence of these states,” 
would be irrationai. 


The commissioners failing in their attempts to 
negotiate with Congress, had no resource left, 
| but to persuade the inhabitants to adopt a line of 
At a proper time, sir, I shall think myself} conduct counter to that of their representatives. 
highly honored by a personal attention, and by. To this purpose they published a manifesto and 
contributing to render every part of these states! proclamation, addressed to Congress, the assem- 
agreeable to you; but until the basis of mutual! blies, and all others the free inhabitants of the 
confidence shall be established, I believe, sir,| colonies, in which they ebserved: ‘* The policy, 
neither former private friendship, nor any other| as well as the benevolence of Great-Britain, 
consideration, can influence Congress to con-| have thus far checked the extremes of war, 
sent, thatev en governor Johnstone, a gentleman! when they tended to distress a people still con- 
who has been so deservedly esteemed in Ameri-| sidered as our fellow-subjects, and to desolate a 
ca, shall see the country. [have but one voice,| country shortly to become a source of mutual 
and that shall be against it. But let me intreat| advantage: but when that country professes 
you, my dear sir, do not hence conclude that J} the unnatural design not only of estranging her- 
am deficient in affection to my old friends,| self from us, but of mortgaging herselt and her 
through whose kindness I have obtained the! resources to our enemies, the whole contest is 





entrance on the consideration of a treaty of 
peace, and as neither branch of this alternative} 
had been complied with, it was resolved by 
Congress that no answer should be given to 
their reiterated application 


honor of the present correspondence, or that 1} changed; and the question is, how far Great- 
ain not with very great pe rsonal respect and es-| Britain may, by every means in her power, de- 








In addition to his public exertions as a com-} 
missioner, governor Johnstone endeavored to! 


Philadelphia. 
The Honorable Geo, Johnsione, Esq. 


Great-Britain; and if the British colonies are to 


;the honor ot Congress, to hold any manner ot 


| ‘ ° 
teem, Sir, your most obedient, |stroy or render useless a connexion contrived 
and most humble servant, | for her ruin, and for the aggrandizement of 
(Signed) IIENRY LAURENS. | France. Under such circumstances, the laws of 


| eelf-preser ration must direct the conduct of 
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become an accession to France, will direct her to 
render that accession of as little avail as possible 
to her enemy.” 

Congress, upon being informed of the design 
of the commissioners to circulate these papers, 
declared that the agents employed to distribute 
the manifestoes and proclamation of the com- 
missioners, Were not entitled to protection from 
a flag. ‘They also recommended to the several 
states to secure and keep them in close custody ; 
but that they might not appear to hood-wink 
their constituents, they ordered the manifestoes 
and proclamation to be printed in the newspa- 
pers. The proposals of the commissioners were 
not more favorably received by the people than 
they had been by Congress. Insome places the 
flags containing them were not received, but or- 
dered instantly to depart; in others they were 
received, and forwarded to Congress, as the only 
proper tribunal to take cognizance of them. In 
no one plaee, not immediately commanded by 
the Lritish army, was there any attempt to ac- 
cept, or even to deliberate, oa the propriety of 
closing with the offers of Britain. 

To deter the British from executing their threats 
of laying waste the country, Congress published 
to the world (Oct. 30.) a resolution and mani- 
festo in which they concluded with these words: 

‘* We, therefore, the Congress of the United 
States of America, do solemnly declare and pro- 
claim, that if our enemies presume to execute 
their threats, or persist in their present career of 
barbarity, we will take such exemplary ven- 
geance as shall deter others from a like conduct. 
We appeal to that God who searcheth the hearts 
of men, for the rectitude of our intentions; and 
in his holy presence we declare, that as we are 
not moved by any light and hasty suggestions of 
anger and revenge, so through every ‘possible 
change of fortune we will adhere to this our de- 
termination.” 

This was the last effort of Great-Britain, in 
the way of negotiation, to regain her colonies. 
It originated in folly, and ignorance of the real 
state of affairs in America. She had begun with 
wrong measures, and had now got into wrong 
time. Her concessions on this occasion, were 
an implied justification of the resistance of the 
colonists. By offering to concede all that they at 
first asked for, she virtually acknowledged her- 
self to have been the aggressor in an unjust 
war. Nothing could be more favorable to the 
cementing of the friendship of the new allies, 
than this unsuccessful negociation. The states 
had an opportunity of evincing the sincerity of| 
their engagements, and France abundant reason 
to believe that by preventing their being con- 
quered, her favorite scheme of lessening the 
power of Great-Britain, would be secured beyond 
the reach of accident. 

Atter the termination of the campaign of 1777, 
the British army retired to winter quarters in 
Philadelphia, and the American army to Valley- 
Forge - The former enjoyed all the conveniencies 
which an opulent city afforded, while the latter, 
not half clothed, and more than once on the 
point ot starving, were enduring the severity of 
a cold winter in a hutted camp. It was well for 
them, that the British made no attempt to dis- 
turb them while in this destitute condition. 

The winter and spring passed away without 
any more remarkable events in either army, |} 
than a few successful excursions of parties from 
Philadelphia to the neighboring country, for the 
purpose of bringing in supplies, or destroying 
property. Inone of these,a party of the British 
proceeded to Rordenton, and there burned four 
store-houses full of useful commodities. Before 
they returned to Philadelphia, they burned two 
lrigates, nine ships, six privateer sloops, twen- 
ty-three brigs, with a number of sloops and} 
echooners. 


jattack. 
\distance for supporting the advanced corps, and 
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Soon after, an excursion from Newport was 


made by 500 Pritish and Hessians, under the 
jcommand of lieutenant colonel Campbell. These 


having landed in the night, marched next morn- 
ing (May 25.) in two bodies, the one for War- 
ren, the other for the head of Kickemuet river. 
They destroyed about 70 flat bottomed boats, 
and burned a quantity of pitch, tar and plank. 
They also set fire to the meeting house at War- 
ren, and seven dwelling houses. At Bristol! 
they burned the church and 22 houses. Several 
other houses were plundered, and women were 
stripped of their shoe-buckles, gold rings, and 
handkherchiefs. 

A French squadron, consisting of 12 ships of 
the line and 4 frigates, commanded by count 
D’Estaing, sailed from Toulon for America, (Apr. 
13.) in about two months after the treaty had 
been agreed upon between the United States 
and the king of France. After a passage of 87 
days, the count arrived at the entrance of the 
Delaware. (July 9.) From an apprehension of 
something of this kind, and from the prospect of 
greater security, it was resolved in Great-Bri- 
tain, forthwith to evacuate Philadelphia and to 
concentrate the royal force in the city and har- 
bor of New-York. The commissioners brought 
out the orders for this movement, but knew 
nothing of the matter. It had an unfriendly 
influence on their proposed negociations, but it 
was indispensably necessary; for if the French 
fleet had blocked up the Delaware, and the 
Americans besieged Philadelphia, the escape of 
the EPritish from either, would have been scarce- 
ly possible. 

The royal army passed over the Delaware in- 
to New-Jersey. (June 18.) General Washing- 
ton, having penetrated into their design of 
evacuating Philadelphia, had previously detach- 
ed general Max well’s brigade, to co-operate with 
the Jersey militia, in obstructing their progress, 
till time would be given for his army to overtake 
them. The British were incumbered with an 
enormous baggage, which, together with the 
impediments thrown in their way, greatly re- 
tarded their march. ‘The American army hav- 
ing, in pursuit of the British, crossed the Dela- 


|ware, six hundred men were immediately de- 


tached under colone! Morgan, to reinforce gene- 
ral Maxwell. Washington halted his troops, 
when they had marched to the vicinity of Prince- 
ton. The general officers in the American ar- 
my, being asked (June 24.} by the commander 
in chief, ** Will it be advisable to hazard a gene- 
ral action?’? answered in the negative, but re- 


jcommended a detachment of 1500 men to be 
‘immediately sent, to act as occasion might serve, 


on the enemy’s left flank and-rear. This was 
immediately forwarded under general 
When Sir Henry Clinton had advanced to Al- 
lentown, he determined instead of keeping the 
direct course towards Staten-Island, to draw to- 
wards the sea coast and to push on towards 
Sandy-Hook. General Washington, on receiv- 
ing intelligence that Sir Henry was proceeding 
in that direction towards Monmouth court- 
house, dispatched 1000 -men under general 
Wayne, and sent the marquis de la Fayette to 
take command of the whole advanced corps, 


with orders to seize the first fair opportunity of 


attacking the enemy’s rear. General Lee, who 
having been lately exchanged had joined the 
army, Was offered this command, but he declined 
it, as he was in principle against hazarding an 
The whole army followed at a proper 


reached Cranberry the next morning. Sir Hen- 


iry Clinton, sensible of the approach of the 


Americans, placed his grenadiers, light-infantry 
and chasseurs in the rear, and his baggage in 
his front. General Washington inereased his 
advanced corps with two brigades, and sent 


| Lee had before occupied. 


Scott. | } 
ithe ground which they had been directed to oc- 
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eneral Lee, who now wished for the command, 
to take charge of the whole, and followed wit h 
the main army to give it support. On the next 
morning orders were sent to Lee, to move on 
and attack, unless there should be powerful rea- 
sons to the contrary. When Washington had 
marched about five miles to upport the advan- 
ced corps, he found the whole of it retreating 
by Lee’s orders, and without having made any 


opposition of consequence. Washington rode 
up to Lee, and proposed certain questions to 
him which implied censure. Lee answered 


with warmth and unsuitable language. The 
commander in chief ordered colonel Stewart’s 
and lieutenant colonel Ramsay’s battallions, to 
form on a piece of ground, which he judged 
suitable for giving a check to the advancing ene- 
my. Lee was then asked if he would command 
on that ground, to which he consented, and 
was ordered to take proper measures for check- 
ing the enemy, to which he replied, ‘‘ your or- 
ders shall be obeyed, and I will not be the first 
to leave the field.’? Washington then rode to 
the main army, which was formed with the ut- 
most expedition. A warm cannonade immed 
ately commenced between the British and Ameri- 
can artillery, and a heavy firing between the 
advanced troops of the British army, and the 
two battallions which geseral Washington had 
halted. These stood their ground, till they were 
intermixed with a part of the British army. 
Lieutenant colone! Ramsay, the commander ot 
one of them, was wounded and taken prisoner. 
General Lee continued till the last on the field of 
battle, and brought off the rear of the retreating 
troops. 

The check the British received, gave time to 
make a disposition of the left wing, and second 
line of the American army in the wood, and on 
the eminence to which Lee was retreating. On 
this, some cannon were placed by lord Sterling, 
who commanded the left wing, which, with the 
co-operation of some parties of infantry, effectu- 
ally stopped the advance of the British in that 
quarter. Gen. Green took a very advantageous 
position, on the right of lord Sterling. The Bri- 
tish attempted to tura the Icft flank of the Amer- 
icans, but were repulsed. They also made a 
movement tothe right, with as little success, 
for Greene with the artillery disappointed their 
design. Wayne advanced with a body of troops, 
and kept up so severe and well directed a fire, 
that the British were soon compelled to give 
way. They retired and took the position which 
Washington resolved 
to attack them, and ordered general Poor to 
move round upon their right, and general Wood- 
ford to their left; but they could not get within 
reach before it was dark. These remained on 


cupy during the night, with an intention of at- 
tacking early next morning, and the main bod) 
lay on their arms in the field to be ready for sup- 
orting them. General Washington reposed 
\imself in his cloak, under a tree, in hopes of re- 
newing the action next day. But these hopes 
were frustrated. The British troops marched a- 
wey in the night, in such silence, that general 


T 
i 
| 


|Poor, though he lay very near them, knew no- 
ithing of their departure. 


They left behind them 
four officers and about forty privates, all so bad- 
ly wounded, that they could not be removed. 
Their other wounded were carried off. The 
British pursued their march without further in- 
terruption, (June 30,) and soon reached the 
neighborhood of Sandy-Hook, without the loss 
of cither their covering party or baggage. The 


American general declined all further pursuit 0! 


the Royal Army, and soon after drew off his 


| troops to the borders of the North river. The loss 


of the Amerizans, in killed and wounded, was 
about 250. The loss of the royal army, inclusive 
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of prisoners, was about 350. 
| 


ton, one of the British slain, on account 4" his | 
singular merit, was universally lamented. 1. | 
Bonner of Pennsylvania, and major Dicke psn 
of Virginia, officers highly esteemed by their 
country, fellin thisengagement. The emotions | 
of the mind, added to fatigue in a very hot day, 
brought on such a fatal suppression of the vital | 
powers, that some of the Americans, and 59 of 
the British, were found dead on the field of bat- 
tle, without any marks of violence upon their 
b ydies. 

It is probable, that Washington intended to 
take no farther notice of Lee’s conduct in the 
day of action, but the latter could not brook the 
ex pri ssions used by the former at their first 
meeting, and wrote him two passionate letters. 
This occasioned his being arrested and brought}! 
to trial. The charges exhibited against him 
were—Ist. For disobedience of orders, in not 
attacking the enemy on the 28th of June, agree 

ble to repeated instructions. 








2dly. For misbehavior before the enemy, on 
the same day, by making an unnecessary, disor- 
derly and shameful retreat. 
3dly. For disrespect to the commander in 
chiefin twoletters. After a tedious hearing be- 
fore a court-martial of which lord Stirling was} 
president, Lee was found guilty and sentenced 
to be suspended from any command in the ar- 
mies of the Unitéd States, for the term of one 
year, but the second charge was softened by the 
court- martail, who in their award only found| 
him guilty of misbehavior before the enemy, by 
making an unnecessary, and in some few instan- 
ces a disorderly retreat. Many were displeased 
with this sentence. They argued ‘‘that by the 
tenor of Lee’s orders, it was submitted to his dis- 
cretion, whether to attack or not, and also, that 
the time and manner were to be determined by 
his own judgment. That at one time he intend- 
ed to attack, but altered his opinion on appa- 
rently good grounds. That the propriety of an 
attack considering the superiority of the British 
cavalry, and the openness of the ground, was 
very questionable, That though it might have 
distressed the enemy’s rear in the first instance, | 
it would probably have brought on a general ac- 
tion, before the advanced corps could have been 
supported by the main body, which was some 
milesin the rear.’’ If, said they, ‘*Lee’s judg-| 
ment was against attacking the enemy, he couid| 
not be guilty of disobeying an order for that pur-| 
i 
| 





pose, which was suspended on the condition ot 
his own approbation of the measure.”’ They al- 
so agreed that a suspension from command, was) 
not a sufficient punishment for his crimes, if| 
really guilty... They therefore inferred a_ pre-| 
sumption of his innocence from the lenient sen-| 
tence of his judges. Though there was a diver- 
sity of Opinions rejative to the first and second 
charges, all were agreed in pronouncing him 
guilty of disrespect to the commander in chief. 
The Americans had formerly idolized general 
Lee, but some of them now went to the Oppo- 
site extreme, and pronounced him treacherous 
or deficient in courage, though there was no 
foundation for either of these suspicions. His 
temper was violent, and his impatience of sub- 
ordination had led him often to quarrel with 
those whom he was bound to respect and obey ; 
but his courage and fidelity could not be ques- 
tioned. 

Soon after the battle of Monmouth, the Amer- 
ican army took post at the White-Plains, a few 
miles beyond Kingsbridge, and the British, 
though only a few miles distant, did not molest 
them. They remained in this position from an 

early day in July, tilla late one in the autumn,| 
and then the Americans retired to Middle- Brook | 
in New Jersey, where they built themselves huts! 





| providentially prevented, by the 


| with indignation 
| fering in what they called a domestic quarrel, the| 
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AMERIC, 


in the same manner 
Forge 
Immediately on the departure of the British | 


from Philade Ip yhia, Congress, after an absence of 


as they had done at Valley} 


|} nine months, returned to the former seat of their| 


deliberations. Soon after their 
were called upon (Aug. 6 
dience toa minister 


returi, they | 
6,) togive a pub lic au-| 
plenipotentiary from the] 
court of France. The person appointed to this} 
office, was M. Gerard, the same who had been} 
employed in the negotiations antecedent to the | 
treaty. The arrival and rec »ption ofa minister} 
from France, made a strong in npre ssion on the} 
minds of the Americans. They felt the we ieht | 
and importance to which they were risen among 
nations. That the same spot, which in less than} 
a century, had been the residence of savages 
should become the theatre on which the repre-| 
sentatives of anew, free and civilized nation, 
gave a public audience to a minister plenipoten-| 
-| tiary, from one of the oldest and most powerful 
kingdoms of Europe, afforded ample materials} 
tor philosophic contemplation. That in less than 
three years from the day, on which an answer 
was refused by Great Britain to the United sup-| 
plications of the colonists, praying for pence, lib- 
| erty and safety, they should, as an ind ept onden t| 
| people, be honored with the residence of a min-| 
ister froin the court of France, exceeded the ex- 
pectation of the most sanguine Americans. ‘The| 
patriots of the new world revolved in their} 
minds these transactions, with heart-felt satisfac- 
tion, while the devout were led to admire that | 
Poster ae? which had, in so short a space, sta- 
tioned the United States among the powers of) 
the earth, and clothed them in robes of sove- 
reient} y- 

The f British had but barely completed the re- 
moval of the fleetand army, from the Delaware} 
and Philadelphia to the harbor of New York,}| 
when they received intelligence that a French 
fleet was on the coast of America. This was} 
commanded by count D’Estaing, and consisted | 
of twelve ship softhe line and three frigates. 
Among the former, one carried 90 guns, another 
80, and six 74 gunseach. Their first object was 
the surprize of Lord Howe’s fleet in the Dela-| 
ware, but they arrived too late. In naval his- 
tory there are few more narrow escapes than} 
that of the British fleet on this occasion. It con-| 
sisted only of six 64 gun ships, three of 50, and| 
two of 40, with some frigates and sloops. Most 
of these had been long on service, and were in 
bad condition. Their foree, when compared| 
with that of the French fleet, was so greatly in- 
ferior, that had the latter reached the mouth of; 
the Delaware in 75 days from its leaving Toulon, | 
their capture, in the ordinary course of events, | 
would: have been inevitable. ‘This stroke was 
various hin-} 
drances which retarded D’Estaing in his voyage 


to the term of 87 days, in the last eleven of 







| which, lord Howe’s fleet not only quitted the 


Delaware, but reached the harbor of New York.| 
D’Estaing, disappointed in his first scheme, pur-| 
sued and appeared off Sandy-Hook. American} 
pilots of the first abilities, provided for the pur- 
pose, Went on board his fleet. Among them} 
were persons whose circumstances placed them 
above the ordinary rank of pilots. 

The sight of "he French fleet raised all the ac-| 
tive passions of their adversaries. Transported | 
against the French, for inter-} 


British displayed a spirit of zealand bravery w hich| 
could not be exceeded. Athousand v olunteers| 
were dispatched from their transports to man} 
their fleet. The masters and mates of the mer-| 
chantmen and traders at New York, took their} 
stations at the guns with the common sailors.| 
Others put tosea in light vessels to watch the 
motions of their enemies. The officers and pri- 





. If the first had been their lot, the 


ily on the coast of 


vates of the British army, contended with so 
much eagerness to serve on board the men of 
war as marines, that it became necessary to de- 
cide the point of honor by lot. 

The French fleet came to anchor, and contin- 
ued without the Hook for eleven days. During 
this time the British had the mortification of see- 
ing the blockade of their fleet, and the capture of 
about 20 vessels under English colors. On the 
22d, the French fleet appeared under weigh. It 
was an anxious moment to the British. They 
supposed that the count D’Estaing would force 
his way into the harbor, and that an engagement 
would be the consequence. Every thing with 
them was at stake. Nothing less than destruc- 
tion or victory would have ended the contest. 
vast fleet of 
transports and victuallers and the army must 
have fallen. The pilots on board the French 
fleet, declared it to be impossible to carry the 
large ships thereof over the bar, on account of 
their draught of water. D’Estaing on that ac- 
count and by the advice of General Washington, 
left the hook and sailed ere By his de- 
parture the British had peated | ipe, for had 
he remained at the Hook but a few ‘dons longer, 
the fleet of admiral Byron must have fallen into 
his hands. That officer had been sent out to re- 
lieve Lord Howe, who had solicited to be recall- 
ed, and the fleet under his command had been 
sent to reinforce that which had been previous- 
America. Admiral Byron’ 
squadron had met with bad weather, and was 
| separated in different storms. It now arrived, 
scattered, broken, sickly, dismasted, or other- 
wise damaged. Within eight days after the de- 
parture of the French fleet, the Renown, the 
Raisonable, the Centurion, and the Cornwall, ar- 
rived singly at Sandy-Hook. 

The next attempt of count D’Estaing wa 
against Rhode Island, of which the British had 
been in possession since December, 1776. A 
combined attack against it was projected, and 
it was agreed that general Sullivan should com- 
mand the American land forces. Such was the 
eagerness of the people to co-operate with their 
new allies, and so confident were they of suc- 
cess, that some thousands of volunteers engaged 
in the service. The militia of Massachusetts 
was under the command of general Hancock. 
The royal troops on the island, having been 
lately reinforced, were about 6000. Sullivan’s 
force was about 10,000. Lord Howe followed 
count D’Estaigg, and came within sight of 
Rhode-Island, the day after the French fleet en- 
tered the harbor of Newport. ‘The British fleet 
exceeded the French in point of number, but 
was inferior with respect to effective force and 
weight of metal. On the appearance of lord 
Howe, the French admiral put out to sea with 
his whole fleet to engage him. While the two 
commanders were exerting their naval skill to 
gain respectively the advantages of position, a 
strong gale of wind came on which afterwards 
increased to a tempest, and greatly damaged the 
ships on both sides. In this conflict of the ele- 
ments, two capital French ships were dismasted. 
The Languedoc of 90 guns, D’Estaing’s own 
ship, after losing all her masts and her rudder, 


| was attacked by the Renown of 50 guns, com- 


manded by captain Dawson. The same even- 
ing the Preston of 50 guns, fell in with the Ton- 
nant of 80 guns, with only her mainmast stand- 
|ing, and attacked her with spirit, but night put 
an end to the engagement. Six sail of the 
French squadron came up in the night, which 
saved the disabled ships from any farther at- 
tack. There was no ship or vessel lost on either 
side. The British suffered less in the storm 


than their adversaries, yet enough to make it 
necessary for them to return to New York, for 
the purpose of refitting. 


The French fleet came 
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to anchor, on the 20th, near to Rhode Island, | 
but sailed on the 22d, to Boston. Lefore they | 

riled, general Greene and the marquis de 
Fayette went on board the Languedoc, toe 


sult on measures proper to be pursued. Tl 


urged D’Estains 


harbor, but his principal officers were or 
} I 

to the measure, and protested a 

had been Instructed to 20 to Boston, if his 


met with any misfortune. His officers insi 





on his ceasing to prosecute the expedit 
against Rhode Island, that he micht conform 
the orders of their common superiors. Upon 


the return of general Greene and the 


de la Fayette, and their reporting the det 


nation of count D’Estaing, 2 protest was dr: 


up and sent to him, whicl 
e . 


1} 
li 





( 
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T 


they protested against the count’s taking 
’ ost jerovatory to th mo 


fleet to Boston, as « 
France, contrary to the intention of his 


Christian M: yest) and the interest of his na 


and destructive in the highest « 


1 
welfare of the United States, and highly in 


between the two!]70 mils 


rious to the alliance forme 
nations. Had D’Estaing prosecuted his or 
plan within the harbor, either before or in 





duction of the British 


} 


yt on Rhode Is 


would have been probable, but his departure 


i 


the first instance to engage the LEritish fle 


and in the second from Rho } 
Estaing hoped by something bri 
the impressions made by his |] 
York. Or he might have thought it impru 
to stake his whole fleet, within an harbor 
sessed by his enemies. 

After his shiy 
and the storm, the 


to have his s lps spet dily refitte d, might have 


weighed with him to sail directly for Eo 
Whatever were the reasons which induced 


adoption of that measure, the Americans were 

hat they | 
had incurred great expense and danger, under | 
the prospect of the most effective co-operation— 


greatly dissatisfied. ‘They complained t 


that depending tl 


tection, they were exposed to particul 


ar 


ger—that in this situation, they were first 


serted, and afterwards totally abandoned, 
time, when by persevering in th i 
they had well grounded hopes of speed) 
cess. Under thése apprehensions, the di 


tented militia went home in such crowds, 





the regular army which remained, was in dan- 


ver of being cut off from a re 
ermbarrassing circumstances, gene 
extricated himself with judgment 
(August.) He began to s 
tillery and baggage on the 
from his lines on the night of the 28th. lt 





been that day resolved ina council of war, to} be 
remove to the north end of the island—for 
their camp, secure a communication with 


main, and hold the ground till it could be known 


whether the French fleet would return to 


assistance. The marquis de la Fayette, by 
sire of his associates, set off for Boston, to 


quest the speedy return of the French fie 
To this count D’Estaing would not con 


} 1 


but he made a spirited offer to lead the troops | 
under his command, and co-operate with th 
American land forces against Rhode Island. 
Sullivan retreated with great order, but 
had not been five hours at the north end of the 
island, when his troops were fired upon by 


British, who had pursued 
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|French fleet gained no direct advantages for 
| Americans, yet their arrival was of great service 
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gave quarters to the w vhole “fourth troop, though 
contrary to the orders of his superior officers 
The circumstance of the attack being made 
the night, when neither order nor discipline 
can be observed, may a] ologize in some degree, 
with men of a certain description, for this 
bloody scene. It cannot be maintained, that 
the laws of war re quire that quarters should be 
given in similar assaults, but the lovers of man- 
kind must ever contend, that the laws of hu- 
mahity are of superior obligation to those of war. 
The truly brave will spare when resistance 
ceases, and in every case where it can be done 
with safety. The perpetrators of such actions 
may justly be denominate xd the enemies of re- 
fined society. As far as their example avails, 
it tends to arrest the growing humanity of mod- 
ern times, and to revive the barbarism of Gothic 
ages. On these principles, the massacre of col- 
one! Baylor’s regiment was the subject of much 
complaint. The particulars of it were ascer- 
tained, by the oaths of sundry credible witness- 
es, taken before governor Livingston, of New 
Jersey, and the whole was submitted to the 
judgment of the public. 

In the summer of this year, an expedition 
was undertaken against East Florida. This was 
resolved upon, (1778,) with the double view of 
protecting the state of Georgia from depredation, 
and of causing a diversion. General Robert 
Howe, who conducted it, had under his com- 
mand about 2000 men, a few hundred of which 
were continental troops, and the remainder 
militia of the states of South Carolina and Geor- 
gia. They proceeded as far as St. Mary’s river, 
and without any Opposition of consequence. 
At this place, the British had erected a fort, 
which, in compliment to Tonyn, governor of 
the province, was called by his naine, On the 
approach of general Howe, they destroyed this 
fort, and after some slight skirmishing, retreated 
towards St. Augustine. The season was more 
fatal to the Americans than any opposition they 
experienced from their enemies. Sickness and 
death raged to such a degree that an immediate 
retreat became necessary; but before this was 
effected, they lost nearly one-fourth of their 
whole number. 

The royal commissioners having failed in their 
attempts to induce the Americans to resume the 
character of British subjects, and the successive 
plans of co-operation between the new allies, 
having also failed, a solemn pause ensued. It 
would seem as if the commissioners indulged a 
hope, that the citizens of the United States, on 
finding a disappointment of their expectation 
from the French, would reconsider and accept 
the offers of Great Britain. Full time was giv- 
en, both for the circulation of ‘their manifesto, 
and for ol .erving its effects on the public mind, 
but no overtures were made to them from any 
quarter, The year was drawing near to a close, 
before any interesting expedition was under- 
taken. With this new era,a new system was. 
introduced. Hitherto the conquest of the states 
had been attempted by proceeding from north 
to south: But that order was hencejorth invert- 
ed, and the southern states became the princi- 
pal theatre on which the British conducted their 
offensive operations. Georgia being one of the 
weakest states in the union, and at the same 
time abounding in provisions, was marked out. 
as the first obje ct of renewed warfare. Lieute- 
nant colone] Campbell, (Nov. 27, 1778,) an of- 
ficer of known courage and ability, embarked 
from New York, for Savannah, with a force of 
about 2000 men, under convoy of some ships of 
war commanded by commodore Hyde Parker. 
To make more sure of success in the ente rprize, 
major general Prevost w ho commanded the roy- 
al forces in East Florida, was directed to ad- 
vance with them into the southern extremity of 


Singular spectacle. 
/union, in which after the declaration of inde- 
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Georgia. fleet that sailed from New York, 
(Dec. a) i in ree three weeks effected a land- 
ing near the mouth of the river Savanaah.— 
From the landing place a narrow causeway of 
six hundred yards in Jength, with a ditch on 
each side, led through a swamp. <A body of the 
British light infantry moved forward along this 
causeway. .On their advance they received a 
heavy fire, from a small party under captain 
Smith, posted for the purpose of impeding their 
passage. Captain Cameron was killed, but the 
british made their way good, and compelled 
captain Smith to retreat. General Howe, the 
American officer to whom the defence of Geor- 
gia was committed, took his station on the main 
road, and posted his little army, consisting of 
about 600 continentals and a few hundred mili- 
tia, between the landing place and the town of 
Savannah, with the river on his left and a mo- 
rass in front. This disposition announced great 
difficulties to be overcome, before the Americans 
could be dislodged. While colonel Campbell 
was making the necessary arrangements for this 
purpose, he received intelligence from a negro, 
of a private path through the swamp, on the 
right of the Americans, which lay in such a sit- 
uation, that the British troops might march 
through it unobserved. Sir James Baird, with 


the light infantry, was directed to avail himself 
of this path, in order to turn the right wing of 


the Americans and attack the rear. As soon as 
it was supposed that Sir James Baird had clear- 
ed his passage, the British in front of the Amer- 
icans were directed to advance and engage.— 
Howe, finding himself attacked in the rear as 
well as in the front, ordered an immediate re- 
treat. The Pritish pursued with great execu- 


tion: Their victory was complete. Upwards of 


100 of the Americans were killed. Thirty-eight 
officers, 415 privates, 48 pieces of cannon, 23 
mortars, the fort with its ammunition and stores, 


the shipping in the river, a large quantity of 


provisions, with the capital of Georgia, were all, 


in the space of a few hours, in the possession of 


the conquerors. The broken remains of the 
American army retreated up the river Savannah 
for several miles, and then took shelter b 1y Cross- 
ing invo South Carolina. Agreeably to instruc- 
tions, general Prevost had marched from East 
Florida about the same time that the embarka- 
tion took place from New York. After encoun- 
tering many difficulties, the king’s croops from 


St. Augustine reached the inhabited parts of 


Georgia, and there heard the welcome tidings 
of the arrival and -success of colonel Campbell. 
Savannah having fallen, the fort of Sunbury 
surrendered. General Prevost marched to Sa- 
vannah, and took the command of the combined 
forces from New York and St. Augustine.— 
Previous to his arrival, a proclamation had been 
issued, to encourage the inhabitants to come in 


and submit to the conquerors, with promises of 


protection, on condition that with their arms 
they would support royal pore rnment. 
Lieutenant colonel Campbell acted with great 
policy, in securing the submission ef the inha- 
bitants. He did more in a short time, and with 
ccmparatively a few men, towards the re-estabe 
blishment of the British interest, than all the 
general officers who had pieceded him. He 
not only extirpated military opposition, but sub- 
verted for some time every trace of republican 
government, and paved the way for the re-es- 
tablishment of a royal legislature. 
after the reduction of its capital, exhibited a 
It was the only state of the 


pendence, a le gislative body was convened un- 
der the authority of the crown of Great Britain. 


| The moderation and prudence of licutenant col- 
_onel Campbell were more successful in recon-| 
ciling the minds of the citizens to their former 


Georgia, soon, 


constitution, than the severe measures which 
had been generally adopted by other British com- 
manders. 

The errors of the first years of the war forced 
on Congress some useful reforms, in the year 
1778. The insufficiency of the provision made 
for the support of the officers of their army, had 
induced the resignation of between two and 
three hundred of them, tothe great injury of 
the service. From a conviction of the justice 
and policy of making commissions valuable, and 
from respect to the warm, but disinterested re- 
commendations of general Washington, Congress 
resolved, (April, 1778,) ** That half-pay should 
be allowed to their officers, for the term of seven 
years, after the expiration of their service.” 
This was afterwards extended to the end of 
their lives. And finally, that was commuted 
for full pay, for five years. pemenarone were 
afterwards rare, and the states re aped the benefit 
ot experienced officers continuing in service, 
till the war was ended. 

A system of more regular discipline was in- 
troduced into the American army, by the in- 


dustry, abilities and judicious regulations of 


Baron de Steuben, a most excellent disciplina- 
rian, who had served under the king of Prussia. 
A very important reform took place in the medi- 
cal department, by appointing different officers, 
to discharge the directing and purveying busi- 
ness of the milit ry hospitals, which had been 
before united in the same hands. Dr. Rush 
was principally instrumental in effecting this 
beneficial alteration. Some regulations which 
had been adopted for limiting the prices of com- 
modities being found not only impracticable, but 
injurious, were abolished. 

A few detached events, which could not be 
introduced without interrupting the narrative 
of the great events of the campaign, shall close 
this chapter. 

Captain James Willing, in the service of the 
United States, arrived with a few men from 
Fort Pitt, (Feb. 19,) at the Natches, a British 
settlement in West Florida. He sent out par- 
ties, who, without any resistance made the in- 
habitants prisoners. Articles of agreement were 
entered into between them and captain Wil- 
ling, by which they promised to observe a neu- 
trality in the present contest, and in return it 
was engaged, that their property should be un- 
molested. 

The Randolph, an American frigate of 36 
guns and 305 men, commanded by captain Bid- 
dle, (March 7,) having sailed on a cruise from 
Charleston, fell in with the Yarmouth of 64 
guns, and engaged in the night. In about a 
quarter of an hour, the Randolph blew up.— 
Four men only were saved, upon a piece of her 
wreck. These had subsisted for four days on 
nothing but rain water, which they sueked 
from a piece of blanket. On the 5th day, ¢ cap- 
tain Vincent of the Yarmouth, though in chase 
ofaship, on discovering them, suspende rd the 
chase and took them on board. Captain Biddle, 
who perished on board the Randolph, was uni- 
versally lamented. He was in the prime of life, 
and had excited high expectations of future 
usefulness to his country, as a bold and skillful 
naval officer. 

Major Talbot took the British schooner Pigot, 
(Oct. 29,) of 8 12 pounders, as she lay on the 
eastern side of Rhode Island. The major, with 
a number of troops on board a small vessel, 
made directly for the Pigot in the night, and 
sustaining the fire of her marines, reserved his 
own till he had run his jib-boom through her 
fore-shrouds. He then fired some cannon, and 
threw in a volley of musquetry, loaded with 
| bullecs and buck shot, and immediately boarded 
her. The captain made a gallant resistance, 
but he was not seconded by his erew. Major 
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Talbot soon gained undisturbed possession, and Haven. The royal commanders made an ad- and saved some of the houses. The liti: 
carried off his prize in safety. Congress, as a dress to the inhabitants, in which they invited were joined by numbers from the country which 


reward of his merit resented him with the them to return to their duty and allegiance, and successively came in to their aid. but they were 
’ J S : I 





commission of lieutenant colonel. promise l protection to all who should remain too few to make effectual opposition. 
a peaceably in their usual place of residence, ex- The British in this excursion, also burned 
CHAPTER XVII. cept the civil and military officers of the govern- East Haven, and the greatest part of Gr een’ 


Campaign of 1779. ment. It is also stated ** that their property lay farms, and the flourishing town of Norw: A 

Throughout the year 1779, the British seem still within the grasp of that power, whose leni- considerable number of ships, either finished 
to have aimed at little more, in the states to the ty had persisted in its mild and noble efforts,}or on the stocks, with whale-boats, and a 
northward of Carolina, than distress and depre- though branded with the most unworthy impu- large amount of stores and merchandize, wer: 
cation. Having pub hicly announce xd their reso- tation. ‘hat the existence of a single house on dé stroyed. Particular accounts of these devas- 
lution of making ‘*The colonies of as little avail their defenceless coast, ought to be a constant tations were, in a short time, transmitted by au- 
as possible to their new connections,” they reproof of their ingratitude. That they who lay thority to Congress. By these it appeared that 
planned sundry expeditions on this principle. so much inthe Lritish power, afforded a stri- there were burnt at Norwalk, two houses of 
One of these consisting of both a naval and king monument of their m« rcy, and therefore public worship, eighty dwelling 
land force, was committed to Sir George Collyer ought to set the first example of returning to barns, 2 


i 


Q7 
od 


houses, 


stores, 17 shops, 4 mills, and 5 ves- 


» 
and general Mathews, who made a descent on their allegiance.” sels; and at Fairfield, two houses of public wor- 
Virginia, (May 10.) ‘They sailed for Portsmouth, One of the many addresses, from which the ship, 15 dwelling houses, 11 barns, and several 


and on their arrival took possession of that de- above extract is taken, was sent by a flag to stores. There were at the same time a number 
fenceless town. The remains of Norfolk on the colonel Whiting of the militia near Fairfield.— of certificates transmitted to general Washing- 
opposite side of the river, fell of course into The colonel Was allowed an hour for his answer, ton, in which sundry persons of veracity bore 
their hands. ike Americans burned some of but he had scarcely time to read it before the witness on oath to various acts of brutality, ra- 
their own vessels, but others were made prizes town was in flames. He nevertheless return- pine and cruelty, committed on aged persons, 
by the dese The British guards marched ed the following answer: “Connecticut, hav- women and prisoners. Congress, on rece 
18 miles in the night, and arriving at Suffolk ing nobly dared to take up arms against the satisfactory attestations of the ravages of the 
by morning, proceeded to the destruction of cruel despotism of Great Britain, and the flames British in this and other similar expedit 

vessels, naval stores, and of a large magazine ee preceded the answer to your fl 
of provisions, which had been deposited in that wil | persist to oppose to the uttermost, t 


ving 


ions, re- 
ag, they solved, (July 19,) ** To direct their marine com- 
he pow- mittee to take the most effectual measures, to 
place. A simular destruction was carried on at er exerted against injured innocence.’ The carry into execution their manifesto of October 
Kemp’s landing, Shepherd’s-gosport, Tanner 
creek, and other places in the vicinity. T! 
frigates and armed vessels were employed 
the same business along the margin of the stances ot protection excepted. The inhabitants ried into effect. 


drivers. Three thousand hogsheads of tob 


> 


’ British. marched from their landing to New Ha- 30th, 1778, by burning or destroying the towns 
i¢ ven. The town on their entering it, was de- belonging to the enemy, in Great Britain or the 
on livered upto promiscuous plunder, a few in- West Indies;”’ but their resolve was never car- 
iccO were stripped of their househoid furniture and The elder citizens of the United States, who 
were taken at Portsmouth. Every house in other moveable prope rty. The harbor and wa- had grown up with habits of love and attach- 
Suffolk was burnt except the church, and one ter side was cove red with feathers, which were ment tothe British nation, felt the keenest sen- 
dwelling house. “The houses of several private discharged from omenek’ beds. An aged citizen’ sations of regret, when they contraste 
gentlemen in the country shared the same tate. who labored under a natural inability of speech, of 1759 and 1779. The 


a 
if 
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the years 
former was their glory, 
Above 130 vessels were either destroyed or had his tongue cut out by one of the royal ar- when in the days of their youth, they were dis- 


taken. All that were upon th stocks were my. After perpetrating every species of enor- posed to boast ot the honors of their common 
| 7 | rnie . . thar t } . ] ' i , ] - : e } lin? - > +} ++} 
burned, and every thing relative to the building miity, but that of burning houses, the invaders country, but the latter filled them with d stress, 


or fitting of ships, was either carried off or de- suddenly re-embarked and proceeded by water not only for what they suffered, bt 


A it for the de- 
stroyed. The fleet and ariny after demolishing to Fairfield. The militia of that place and vi- gradation of a country they revered 


as the natal 
fort Nelson, and setting fire to the store-houses, cinity, posted themselves at the court-house soil of their forefathers. The one enobled the 
and other public buildings in the dockyard at green, and gave considerable annoyance to British name with the conquest of Crown Point, 
Gosport, embarked from Virginia, and returne ‘d them, as they were advancing, but soon retreat- Oswego, Montreal, Quebec, and the whole pro- 
with their prizes and booty safe to New York, ed to the height back of the town. On the ap- vinee of Canada. The other was remarkable on- 


] t 


in the same month in which they had left it. proach of the British the town was evacuated ly for the burning of magazines, store-houses, 
rhis expedition into Virginia distressed a num- by most of its inhabitants. A few women re- dock- yards, the towns of Fairfield and Norwalk, 
ber of its inhabitants, and enriched the british mained, with the view of saving their property. and for the general distress of a defenceless 
forces, but was of no real service to the royal They imagined, that their sex would protect peasantry. 


cause. It was presumed that by involving the them. They also reposed confidence inan ene- ‘The fires and destruction which accompanied 
citizens in losses and distress, they would be my who they knew had been formerly mes this expedition, were severely censured by the 
brought to reflect on the advantages of submit-. for humanity and politeness, but they bitterly Americans, and apologized for by the British in 


ting to a power, against w hich the y bad not the repented their presumption. Parties of the roy- a very unsatisfactory manner. The latter in 
1eans of defending themselves. but the tem- al army entered the deserted houses of the in-| their vindication, alleged that the houses which 
" x of the times was unfavorable to these views. habitants, broke open desks, trunks, closets and they had burn ed gave shelter to the Americans, 
Such was the high toned state of the American chests, and took every thing of value that came while they fired from them, and on other occa- 
mind, that property had comparatively lost its in their way. They robbed the women of their sions concealed their retreat. 
value. It was fashionable to suffer in the cause buckles, rings, bonnets, aprons and handker- Tryon, who was a civil governor as well as a 
of independence. Some hearty whigs gloried chiefs. They abused them with the foulest’ general, undertook the justification of the meas- 
n their losses, with as much pride as others language, threatened their lives, and presented ure, on principles of policy. ‘*I should be very 








gloried in their possessions. The British map the bayonets to their breasts. A sucking infant sorry,” said he, **if the destruction of these vil- 
posing the Americans to be influenced by the was plundered of part of its clothing, while the lages would be thought less reconcilable with 
considerations which bias men in the languid bayonet was presented to the breast of me moth- humanity, than the love of my country, my duty 
scenes of tranquil life, and not reflecting on the er. Towards evening, they began to burn the to the king, and the laws of arms The usurpers 
sacrifices which enthusiastic patriotism is wil- houses which they had previously p! So red. have professedly placed the r hopes s of severing 


ling to make, proceeded in their schemes of dis-; The women begged general Tryon to spare the the e mpire, in ay oiding decisive actions, upon 
tress: But the more extensively they carried on town. Mr. Sayre, the e piscopal minister, who, the waste of the British treasures, and upon the 
this mode of warfare, the more obstacles they) had suffered for his attachment to the royal escape of their own property during the pro- 
created to the re-union of the empire. In cause, joined the women in their request, but tracting of the war. Their power is supported 
about tive weeks after the termination of the their joint supplications were disregarded. They by the gene ral dread of their tyranny and threats, 
expedition to Virginia, a similar one was pro- then begged, that a few houses might be spared practis d to inspire a c redulous multitude, with 
jected against the exposed mi urgin of Connecti-| for a general shelter. This was at first denied, a presumptuous confidence in our forbearance. 
cut. Governor Tryon was appoint d to the but at length Tryon consented to save the build- [ wish to detect this delusion.”’ These devas- 
command of about 2600 land forces, employed ings of Mr. Burr and of Mr. Elliot, and also tations were the subject of an elegant poem, 
on this business, and he was supported by gen- said, that the houses for public worship should written on the spot afew days after, by colonel 
eral Garth. The transports which conveyed) be spared. After his oreme on the next Humphries. ; 

these troops, were covered by a suitable num-, morning, with, the main body, the rear guard, While the British were proceeding in thes 
ber of armed vessels, commanded by Sir George! consisting of German yaugers, set fire to every) desolating oper rations, general Washington was 
Collyer. They proceeded from New York, (July thing which Tryon had spared, but on their de- called upon for continental troops, but he could 
5,) by the way ef Hell-gate, and landed at East parture the inhabitants extinguished the flames,| spare very few. He durst not detach largely, 
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as he apprehended that one design of the Brit- 
ish in these movements was to draw off a pro- 
portion of his army from West Point, to favor an 
intended attack on that important post Gener- 
al Parsons, though closely conn cted with Con- 
necticut, and though from his small force he 
was unable to make successful opposition to the 
invaders, yet instead of pressing g¢ neral Wash- 
ington for a large detachment of continental 
troops, wrote to him as follows: * The British 
may probably distress the country exceedingly, 
by the ravages they will commit; but I would 
rather see all the towns on the coast of my coun- 
try in flames, than that the enemy should pos- 
sess West Point.’ 

The inhabitants feared much more than they 
suffered. They expected that the whole mar- 
vin of their country, 120 miles in extent, would 
suffer the fate of Fairfield and Norwalk. The 
season of the year added much to their difficul- 


ties, as the close attention of the farmers to their | 


harvesting could not be omitted, without hazard- 
ing their subsistence. These fears were not 
of long duration. In about ten days after the 
landing of the British troops, an order was is- 
sued for their immediate return to New York. 
This they effected, in a short time, and witha 
loss so inconsiderable, that in the whole expedi- 
tion, it did not exceed 150 men. 

While the 
these desultory operations, the American army 
was incapable of covering the country. The 
former, having by means of their superior ma- 
rine force, the command of the numerous ri- 
vers, bays and harbors of the United States, had 
itin their power to make ceavene, where they 
pleased, w ith an expedition that could not be 
equalled by the American land forces. Had 
general Washington divided his army, (August,) 


conformable to the wishes of the invaded citi- | 


zens, he would have subjected his whole force 


to be cut up in detail. It was therefore his | 
to risk no more by way of 


uniform practice, 
covering the country than was consistent with 
the general safety. 

His army was posted at some distance from 
British head quarters in New York, and on both 
sides of the North river. The van thereof con- 
sisting of 300 infantry and 150 cavalry, under 
the command of colonel Anthony Walton White, 
patrole »d constantly, for several months, in front 
of the British lines, and ke pt aconstant watch 
on the Sound and on the North river. This 
corps had sundry skirmishes with parties of the 


British, and was particularly useful in checking | 


their excursions, and in procuring and commu- 
nicating intelligence of their movements. 
About this time, general Putnam, 


Reading in Connecticut, when on a visit to his 
out-post at Horse-Neck, was attacked by gover- 
nor Tryon, with about 1500 men. General Put- 
nam had only a picket of 150 men, and two iron 
field pieces without horses or drag-ropes. He 
however planted his cannon on the high ground 
near the meeting-house, and by several fires re- 
tarded the advancing enemy, and continued to 
make opposition till he perceived the enemy’s 
horse, supported by the infantry, were about to| 
charge. General Putnam, after ordering the 
pic ket 
aswamp inaccessible to horse, plunged down 
the precipice at the church. 
as to have artificial stairs, 
one hundred stone steps, for the accommodation 
of foot passengers. The dragoons stopped short 
Without venturing down the al rupt declivity, 
and before they got round the brow of the hil] Put- 
nam was far enough beyond their reach; of the! 
many balls that were fired at him, all missed ex- 
cept one, which went through his hat. 
ceeded te Stamford, 


composed of nearly 


He pro- 
and having strengthened 


British were successfully making | 


who had | 
been stationed with a respectable command at} 4 


to provide for their safety, by retiring to| 
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lhis picket with some militia, faced about and 
| pursued governor Tryon on his return. 
The campaign of 1779, though barren of im- 
portant events was distinguished by one of the 
most gallant enterprises Which took place in the 
|course of the war. This was the capture of Sto- 
ny-Point, on the North River. General Wayne, 
who had the honor of conducting this enter- 
prize, set out (Jul y 15) at the head of a strong 
detachment of the most active infantry in the A- 
merican army at noon, and completed a march 
of about 14 miles, over bad roads, by eight o’- 
clock in the evening. The detachment being 
then within a mile and a half of its object, was 
halted and formed into columns. The general, 
with a few of his officers, advanced and recon- 
noitred the works. At half past eleven, the 
vyhole moved forward to the attack. The van 
of the right, consisting of 150 volunteers under 
the command of lieutenant colonel Fleury, ad- 
vanced with unloaded muskets, and fixed bay- 
onets. These were preceded by 20 picked men, 
who were particularly instructed to remove the 
abbatis and other obstructions. The van of the 
left was led by major Stewart, and advanced 
vee unloaded muskets and fixed bayonets. It 

vas also preceded by a similar forlorn h Lope ‘ 
The genera! placed himself at the head of the 
right column, and gave the most pointed orders 
not to fire, but to depend solely on the bayonet. 
The two columns directed their attacks to oppo- 
site points of the works, while a detachment en- 
gaged the attention of the garrison, by a feint in 
thei sir front. The ap proushe Ss were more difficult 
|than had been apprehended. The works were 
|defended by a deep morass, which was also, at 
that time, overflowed by the tide. Neither the 
|morass, the double row of abbatis, nor the 


jfire of musketry, and of cannon loaded with 
grape-shot, they forced their way, at the point of 
the bayonet, 
| colunins met in the centre of the works, at near- 
ly the same instant. General Wayne, as he 
passed the last ee was wounded in the 
|head by a musket ball, but nevertheless insisted 
on being r carried forw ard, adding as a reason for 
t, that ** if he died he wished it ‘might be in the 
fort.” Lieutenants Gibbons and Knox, who led 
the forlorn hope, escaped unhurt, although the 
first lost 17 men out of 20, and the last nearly 
jasmany. The killed and woundedof the Amer- 
icans amounted to 98. The killed of the garri- 
son were 63, and the number of their prisoners 
543. Two flags, two standards, 15 pieces of 
ordnance, and a considerable quantity of milita- 
ry stores, fell into the hands of the conquerors. 
The vigor and spirit, with which this e nterprize 
|was conducted, was matter of triumph to the 
Americans. Congress gave their thanks to gen- 
eral W ashington, ‘*For the vigilance, wisdom 
and magnanimity with which he had conducted 
j the military operations of the States, and which 
| were among many other signal instances, man- 
jifested in his orders for the above enterprize.” 
| ‘They also gave thanks to general Wayne, and 
calede d a medal, emblematical of the action, to 
|be struck, and one of gold to be presented to 
him. They directed a silver one to be present- 
jed to lie ‘utenant colonel Fleury, and also to 
jinajor Stewart. Atthe same time, they passed 
| general resolutions in honor of the officers and 
| me n, but partie ularly designating lieutenant 





colonel Fle ury, major Stewart, lieutenants Gib- 
bons and Knox. ‘Vo the two latter, and also to 
Mr. Archer, the general’s volunteer aid-de- 
| camp, they gave the rank of captain. The 
clemency shewn to the vanquished, was uni- 
| ve rsally ‘applau led. The customs of war, and 


the recent barbarities at Fairfield and vocacan 
would have been an apology for the conquerors 


strength of the works, damped the ardor of the; 
assailants. In the face of a most tremendous’ 


t! hrough every obstacle, until both, 


had they put the whole garrison to the sword ; 
but the assailants, no less generous than brave, 
ceased to destroy as soon as their adversaries 
ceased to resist. Upon the capture of Stony- 
Point, the victors turned its artillery against 
Verplank’s Point, and fired upon it with such 
effect, that the shipping in its vicinity cut their 
cables and fell down the river. As soon as 
the news of these events reached New York, 
preparations were instantly made to relieve the 
latter post and to recover the former. It by no 
means accorded with the cautious-prudence of 
general Washington, to risk an engagement for 
either or for both of them. He therefore remov- 
ed the cannon and stores, destroyed the works, 
and evacuated the captured post. Sir Henry 
Clinton regained possession of Stony Point, on 
the third day after its capture, and placed in it 
a strong garrison. 

The successful enterprize of the Americans 
at Stony-Point, was speedily followed by an- 
other, which equalled it in boldness of design, 
(July 19, 1779 .) This was the surprize of the 
British garrison at Powles-Hook, opposite to New 
York, which was effected by major Lee, with 
about 350 men. Major Sutherland the com- 
mandant, with a number of Hessians, 
sate to a small block-house on the left of the 
fort, but about 30 of his men were killed and 
160 taken prisoners. The loss of the Americans 
was inconsiderable. Major Lee, in conformity 
to the orders he had received, made an imme- 
diate retreat, without waiting to destroy either 
the barracks or the artillery. Congress honored 


him with their thanks, and ordered a medal of 


gold, emblematical of the affair to be struck, 
presented to him as a reward ‘for his presley : 
address, and bravery.’’ They also passed rex 
lutions applauding his humanity, and express- 
ing their high sense of the good conduct of his 
troops, and at the same time, ordered a consid- 
erable donative in money, to be distributed 
among them. 

These advantages were more than counter- 
balanced, by an unsuccessful attempt made by 
the state of Massachusetts, on a British post at 
Penobscot. Colonel Macleane by the direction 
of Sir Henry Clinton, landed with a detachment 
of 650 men trom Halifax, on the banks of Penob- 
scot river, (June 16,) in the eastern confines of 
New England, and proceeded soon after to con- 
struct a fort in a well chosen situation. This 
occasioned an alarm at Boston. To counteract 
the establishment of the post, vigorous measures 
were resolved upon. That armed vessels, trans- 
ports, and sailors might be secured for an ex- 
pedition, which was immediately projected for 
ay purpose, an embargo for 40 days was laid 
by the state of Massachusetts, on all their ship- 
ping. A considerable armament, consisting of 
18 armed vessels, besides transports, was fitted 
out with extraordinary expedition, and put un- 
der the command of commodore Saltonsta!l. The 
largest vessel in this fleet, was the Warren of 
32 guns, 18 and 12 pounders. ‘The others varied 
from 24 to 12 guns. A body of land forces 
commanded by general Lovel, embarked on this 
expedition. On the 25th of July, the American 
fleet consisting of sail appeared off Penob- 
scot. Colonel Mi lene had four days before 
gained information of what was intended against 
him. This induced him to redouble his exer- 
tions in strengthening his fort, which was in 
an unfinished state. Two of the bastions were 
untouched. The remaining two were in no 
part above four or five feet high. The ditch 
was only about three feet deep. There was no 
platform laid, nor any artillery mounted. The 
American general on his landing, summoned 
the colonel to surrender, which being refused, 
he proc eded to erect a battery at the distance 
of 750 yards, (July 28.) A eannonading ecom- 
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ropean wars, must appear inconsiderable ; but | duction of Charleston. Being in their power, 
such is the difference of the state of socie ty and |they were more anxious to frame intelligence on 
of the population in the old and new world, that |the idea of what was agreeable, than of what 
in America, a few hundreds decided objects of | was true. They represented the inhabitants as 
equal seeslentie with those which in Europe |being generally tired of the war, and wishing 
would have called into the field as many thou-/|for peace at all events. They also stated that 
sands. The prize contended for was nothing |C harleston was ineapable of much resistance. 
less than the sovereignty of three millions of peo- | These circumstances combined with the facility 
ple, and of five hundred millions of acres of|with which the British marched through the 
land, and yet from the remote situation of the in-|country, induced general Prevost to extend his 
vading powers, and the thin population of the | plan and push for Charleston. Had he designed 
invaded states, especially in the southern ex-|it at first, and continued his march with the 
treme of the Union, this momentous question |same rapidity with which it was begun, the 
was materially affected by the consequences of|town would probably have been carried by a 
battles, in which only afew hundreds engaged. | coup-de-main, but he halted two or three days 
The series of disasters which had followed the} when advanced near half the distance. In that 
American arms since the landing of the British |interval every preparation was made by the 
near Savannah, occasioned well founded mot |South Carolinians, for the defence of their capi- 
hensions for the safety of the adjacent states.|tal. All the houses in its suburbs were burnt. 
The militia of South Carolina was therefore put | | Lines and abbatis were, in a few days carried 
on a better footing, and a regiment of cavalry |across the peninsula between Ashley and Cooper 
was raised. John Rutledge, a Carolinian of the | rive rs, and cannon were mounted at proper in- 
most distinguished abilities, was called to the ite vals on its whole extent. Though this visit 
chair of the government by an almost unani-|of the British, and especially an attack on the 
mous vote, and in imitation of the ancient re+|land side, was unexpected, yet in a few days 
public of Rome, invested in conjunction with/| great preparations were made, and a force of 
his council, with dictatorial powers. By virtue |3300 men assembled in Charleston for its de- 
of his authority, he convened a large body of| fence. 
the militia near the centre of the state, that they The main body and baggage of the British ar- 
might be in constant readiness to march whith-|my, being left on the south side of Ashley river, 
ersoever public service required. The original | an advanced detachment of 900 men, (May 11.) 
plan of penetrating into Georgia was resumed. |crossed the ferry and appeared before the town. 
- Part of the American force was stationed on the |In the mean time Lincoln was marching forward 
north side of the Savannah at Purrysburgh and |as fast as possible, for the relief of Charleston, 
Black Swamp, while general Lincoln and the| 
main army crossed into Georgia near Augusta.|zardous, to gain time was 4 matter of conse- 
General Prevost availed himself of the critical|quence. A whole day was therefore spent in 
moment, when the American army had ascend- | ithe exchange of flags. Commissioners trom the 
ed 150 miles towards the source of the Savan-|garrison were iustructed ** to propose a neutral- 
nah, and crossed into Carolina over the same ri-jity during the war between Great Britain and 
ver near to its mouth, with about 2400 men. Aj|America, and that the question whether the 
considerable body of Indians, whose friendship | State shall belong to 7 Britain, or remain one 
the British had previously secured, were associ-|of the United States, be determined by-the trea- 
ated with the British on this expedition. The|ty of peace between these powers.” The Brit- 
superior British force which crossed Savannah | ish commanders re fuse -d this advantageous offer, 
river, soon compelled general Moultrie, who was | alleging that the y did not come in a legislative 
charged with the defence of South Carolina, to | capacity, and insisted that as the inhabitants and 
retire. Lincoln on receiving information of |others were in arms, they should surrender pri- 
these movements, detached 300 of his light|soners of war. This being refused, the garrison 
troops to reinforce Moultrie, but proceeded with | prepared for an immediate assault, but this was 
his main army towards the capital of Georgia. |not attempted. About this time Major Benjamin 
He was induced to pursue his original intention, | Huger commanding a party without the lines, 
from an idea that general Prevost meant nothing | was through mistake killed by his countrymen. 


more than to divert him by a feint on Carolina, | This was a loss indeed. The libe rality, gener-| 


and because his marching down on the south /|osity, and public spirit, which distinguished him 
side of the river Savannah, would cause very {as a citizen, added to great political and milita- 
little additional delay in repairing to its defence.|ry talents, rendered his untimely death the sub- 
When Lincoln found that Prevost was seriously |ject of universal ~egret. By his fall the country 
pushing for Charleston, he re-crossed the Sav an-| was deprived of one of its tirmest and most use- 
nah and pursued him. ‘The British proceeded | ful frie ads, and the army lost one of its bright- 
in their march by the main road near the sea est ornaments. Prevost knowing by an inter- 
coast, wifh but little opposition, and in the mean |cepted letter, that Lincoln was coming in his 


time the Americans re treated before them to-|rear, retreated from Charleston, and filed off 


wards Charleston. General Moultrie, who ably |his whole force from the main to the islands 
conducted this retreat, hi ud no cavalry to check | near the sea, that he might avoid being between 
the advancing foe. Instead of his ree: iving re-|two fires. Both armies encamped in the vicini- 
inforcements from the inhabitants, ashe marehed | ty of Charleston, (June 20,) watching each oth- 
through the country, he was abandoned by many | er’s motions till the 20th of June, when an at- 
of the militia, who wentto their homes. Their| tack was made with about 1200 Americans on 6 
families and property lay direcily in the route of| or 700 of the Pritish, advantageously posted at 
the invading army. The absence of the main} Stono ferry. The latter had redoubts with a 
army under Lincoln, the retreat of Moultrie, the | line of communication, and field pieces in the 
plunderings and devastations of the in raders,|intervals, and the whole was secured with an 
and above all the dread of the Indian savages |abbatis. By a preconcerted plan, a feint was to 


which accompanied the royal army, diffused a| have been made trom Jame’s island, with a bo-| 


general panic among the inhabitants. The ter-|dy of Charleston militia, at the moment w hen | 
ror of each individual became a source of ter-| general Lincoln began the attack from the main, | 
rorto another. From the influence of these causes | but from mism: anagement, they did not reach 
many were induced to apply for British pro-|their place of destination till the action was 
tection. New converts to the royal standard en-|over. The attack was continued for an hour 


deavored to ingratiate themselves with their pro-|and twenty minutes, and the assailants had the | 


tcctors, by encouraging them to attempt the re- | advantage, but the appearance of a reinforce 


but as his arrival was doubtful and the crisis ha-! 


| ; ; : 
-| general Lincoln with the army under his com- 





ment, to prevent which the feint from James’ is- ma 
land was intended, made their retreat necessary. anc 
The loss of the Americans in killed and wound- an 
ed was about 150. Among the former was colo- pla 
nel Pcberts an artillery officer of distinguished par 
abil:‘es. Having been bred to arms in his na- em 
tive country, England, he had been particularly ing 
se-viceable in diffusing military knowledge mil 
among the loss informed American officers. In lin: 
the short interval between his being wounded tur 
and his dying, he was visited on the field ot the 
battle by his son captain Roberts, of his own Est 
regiment. The expiring father presented his the 
sword to his son, with an exhortation to be- Pre 
have worthy of it, and to use it in defenee ot ag 
liberty and his country. After a short conver- ter 
sation he desired him to return to his proper sta- wiv 


tion, adding for reason, *‘ that there he might the 
be useful, but tohim he could be of no service.” 


Vos 
Inimediately after this attack, the American for 
militia, impatient of absence from their homes, wa 
returned to their plantations, and about the hor 
same time the British left the islands adjacent to set 
Charleston, retreating from one to another, till Be: 
they arrived at Port Royal and Savannah. A sta 
considerable garrison was left at the former Th 
place under colonel Maitland, but the main bo- res 
dy went to Savannah. Th 
This incursion into South Carolina contribu- tio: 
ted very little to the advancement of the royal to 
cause, but added much to the wealth of the of- gar 
Rese soldiers and followers of the British ar- bei 
my, and still more to the distresses of the inhab- pre 
itants. The forces under the command of gen- of | 


eral Prevost spread themselves over a consider- lab: 


erable part of the richest settlements of the tha 
state, and where there are fewest white inhab- gel 
itants in proportion to the number of slaves. cer 
There was much to attract, and but little to re- iro 
sist the invadérs. Smail parties visited almost of | 
every house, and unopposed took whatever they ser 
chose. They not only rifled the inhabitants of thi 
household furniture, but of wearing apparel, ed 
money, rings and other personal ornaments.— tak 
Every place, in their line of march, ex peri- ui 
enced the effects of their rapaciiy. me 

Soon after the affair at Stono, the continental On 


forces under the command of general Lincoln ble 
retired to Sheldon, a healthy situation at Beau- 


fort. Both armies remained in their respective a 
encampments, till the arrival of a French fleet on 
on the coast, roused the whole country to imme- ha 
diate activity. | ee 
Count D’Estaing having repaired and victual- hu 
led his fleet at Loston, sailed for the West In- tro 
dies, (Nov. 3, 1778,) and on the same day com- Br 
modore Hotham with five men of war, a bom) me 
vessel and some frigates, set out from New- vel 
York to convoy a number of transports with be: 
general Grant, and 5000 men to the same thea- seal 
tre of naval operations. pe 
The British took St. Lucia, and count D’Es- wi 
taing took St. Vincents and Grenada, (Dee. 30 he 
i778.) Soon afier the reduction of the latter, pet 
the count retired to Cape Francois. Having re- : 
ceived instructions from the king his master to as 
act in concert with the forces ot the United a 
States, (July 1779,) and being strongly solicited oi 
| by general Lincoln, president Lowndes, gover- the 
nor Rutledge, and Mr. Plombard, eonsul of Lj 
| Frarce in Charleston, he sailed for the Ameri- fro 
can continent with expectation of rendering lie 
essential serv ice, in Operating against the com- ois 
|mon enemy. He arrived on the coast of Geor- on 
gia, (Sept. 1,) with a fleet consisting of twenty oa 
sail of the line, two of fifty guns and eleven pe 
frigate - His appearance was so unexpected ent 
|} that the Experiment man of war, of 50 guns, sli 
;commanded by Sir James Wallace, and three thi 
frigates fell into his hands. f 
As soon as his arrival on the coast was known pe 
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mand, marched for the vicinity of Savannah, 
and orders were given for the militia of Georgia 
and South Carolina to rendezv>"s near the 
place. The British were equally diligent in pre ' 
paring for their Great 


defence. numbers were 
ing and extending their iines. The Ame rican 
militia, flushed with the hope of speedily expel 

ling the British from their southern possessions, 
turned out with an al: acrity which far surpassed 
their exertions in the preceding campaign. “D- 
Estaing before the arrival of 
the surrender of the town to the arms of France. 
Prevost in his answer declined surrendering on 
a general summons, and requested that specific 
terms should be proposed, to which he would 
give an answer. The count replied that it was 
Pre- 
vost then asked for a suspension of hostilities, 
for 24 hours, for preparing proper terms. This 
was inconsiderately granted. Before the 24 
hours elapsed, lieutenant colonel Maitland with 
several hundred men who had been stationed at 
Beaufort, made their way good through many ob- 
stacles, and joined the royal army in Savannah. 
The garrison, encouraged by the arrival of so 
respectable a force, determined on resistance. 
The French and Americans, who formed a junc- 
tion the evening after, were therefore reduced 
to the necessity of storming or beseiging the 
garrison. The resolution of proceeding by seige 
heing adopted, several days were consumed in 
preparing for it, and in the mean time the works 
of the garrison were hourly strengthened by the 
labor of several hundred negroes, directed by 
that able engineer major Moncriet. The besie- 
gers opened with nine mortars, thirty seven pie- 
ces of cannon from the land side, and fifteen 
from the water. Soon after the commencement 
of the cannonade, Prevost solicited for leave to 
send the women and children out of town, but 
this was refused. The combined army suspect- 
ed that a desire of secreting the plunder, lately 
taken’ from the South Carolinians, was covered 
under the veil of humanity. It was also presu- 
med that a refusal would expedite a surrender. 
On a report from the engineers that a considera- 
ble time would be necessary to reduce the gar- 
rison by regular approaches, it was determined 
to make an assault. This measure was forced 
on count D’Estaing by his marine officers, who 
had remonstrated against his continuing to risk 
so valuable a fleet on a dangerous coast, in the 
hurricane season, and at so great a distance 
from the shore, that it might be surpriz d bya 
British fleet, completely repaire -d and fully man- 
ned. Ina few days the lines of the besiegers 
might have been carried into the works of th 

beseiged, but under these critical circumstances, 
no farther delay could be admitted. To assault 
or raise the seige was the alternative. Prudence 
would have dictated the Jatter, but a sense of ¢ 
honor determined the beseigers to adopt the for- 
mer. Two feints were made (Oct. 9.) with the 
country militia, and a real attack on Spring-hill 
battery early in the morning, with 3500 French 
troops, 600 continentals, and 350 of the inhabit- 
ants of Charleston. These boldly marched up to 
the lines, under the command of D’Estaing and 
Lincoln, but a heavy and well directed fire 
from the batteries, and a cross fire from the gal- 
lies, threw the front of their columns into contu- 
sion. ‘Two standards were neverthe!ess planted 
on the British redoubts. A retreat of the assail- 
ants was ordered, after they had stood the ene- 
my’s fire for 55 minutes. Count D’Estaing and 
count Pulaski were both wounded, the former 


Lincoln demanded 


the part of the beseiged to propose terms. 


quired great 
tence. The fore 
same 2 and 


trifling, as 
employed both by day and night, in strengthen-| few 
after 
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reputation by the successful de- 
eof the garrison was between 
3000, of which about 150 were militia. 
[The damage sustained by the besieged was 

they fired from behind works, and 

of the assailants fired at all. Immediately 

this unsuccessful assault, the mil 

most universally, went to 

D’Estaing re-embarked his 
and left the continent. 

W hile the 
remarkable enterprize was 
John White of the Georgia line. Captain French 


itia, al- 
1 ’ i 
their homes. Count 


troops and arti 





siece of Savannah was pending, a 


effected by colone] 


had taken post with about 100 men near the 
river Ogechee, some time before the siege be- 
gan. ‘There were also at the same place forty 
sailors on board of five British vessels, four of 
which were armed. All these men, together 
with the vessels and 130 stand of arms, Me re 
surrendered to colonel White, captain Elholm 


and four others, (Oct. 1.) one of which was the 
colonel’s servant. On the preceding night this 
small party kindled a number of fires in differ- 
ent places, and adopted the parade of 
encampment. By these and a variety of decep- 
tive stratagems, captain French was fully im- 
pressed with an opinion, that nothing but an 
instant surrender, in conformity to a peremptory 
summons, could save his men from being cut to 
pieces by a superior force. He therefore gav 
up, W ithout makin¢ any re sists ince. 

This visit of the fleet of his most christian 
majesty to the coast of America, though unsuc- 
hte as to its main object, was not without 

tility to the United States. It disconcerted the 
measures already digested by the British com- 
manders, and caused a considerable waste of 
time, before they could determine on a new 
plan of operations. It also occasioned the eva- 
cuation of Rhode Island. But this was of no 
advantage to the United States. For of all the 
blunders committed by the British in the course 
of the American war, none was greater than 
their stationing near 6000 men for two years 
and eight months, on that island, where 
were lost to every of co-ope 
where they could render very little more 
vice to the royal cause, than could have been 
obtained by a couple of frigates cruising in the 
vicinity. 


a large 


they 
purpose ration, and 


Ser- 


The siege being raised, the continental troops 
retreated over the river Savannah. The vicis- 
situdes of an autumnal made a se- 
vere impression on the irritable fibres of men, 
exhausted with fatigue and dejected by defeat. 
In proportion to the towering hopes, with which 
the expedition was undertaken, was the de- 
pression of equent failure. The 
(reorgia who had assembled from all 
quarters to repossess themselves of their estates, 
were a second time obliged to flee from their 
sountry and possessions. The 


atmosphere 


spirits subs to its 


exiles, 


most gioomy ap- 
prehensions respecting the southern states, took 
possession of the minds of the people. 
Thus ended the southern campaign of 
without any thing decisive on either side. Af- 
ter one year, in which the British had over-run 
the state of Georgia for 150 mites from the sea 
coast, 


1779, 


and had penetrated as far as the lines of 


1777, and the hopes of capturing Burgoyne’s 
army in the close of it. tocether with the risk 


circulation of a large quantity of paper money 





in good credit, made that vear both active and 
decisive. The flattering pr d by 
the alliance with France i hed all 
fears of the success of the ut thi 
failure of every scheme of ! du- 
ced a despondency of mind to grea 
exertions. Instead of driving t} } 





the country, as the Americans vainly pres 

the campaign of 1778 and 1779, terminated with 
out any direct advantage from the French fleet 
sent to their aid. Expecting too much from 
their allies, and then failing in these ex pecta- 
tions, they were less prepared to prosecute the 
war from their own resources, than thev would 
have been had D’Estaing not touched on the 
coast. Their army was reduced in its numbers, 
and badly clothed. In the first years of the war 


the mercantile character was lost in 


the military 
spirit of the times, but in tl 


al the progress of it the in- 
habitants, cooling in their enthusiasm, gradual- 
ly returned to their habits of lucrative 
business. tinction tween the 
, and was unfriendly to 
ile several foreign events 


former 
“his made a dis 
army and the citizens 
inilitary exertions. WI 
tended to the embarrassment of Great Britain, 
and indirectly to the establishment of inde 


I pen- 
dence, a variety of internal causes relaxed the 
exertions of the Americans, and fora time made 
it doubtful, whether th y would ultimately be 


independent citizens or conquered subjects. 
Among 
bills of credit held 
This so materially 


} 
} 


he daily dey 
a dist 


these, t 


rreciation oft 
nguishe 


their 


nence. 





affected eve nent as 
to merit a particular discussi 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
Of Indians and Expeditions into the Indian 


Country. 
When the English colonies were first planted 
North America, the cou 


ntry was inhabited 
DY Numerous tril 


Indians, who principally 


eS OF 


suppo orted themselves by the Spontaneous pro- 
ductions of nature. The arts and arms of Eu- 
ropeans soon gave them an ascends ‘ney over 
such untutored savages. Hadt latter under- 
stood their interest, and been ae d by a spirit 


of union, they 


would soon have « x pelled the 
invaders, and | 


in that case they might now be 
flourishing in the possession of their 


ancient 





territories and independence. By degrees the 
old inhabitants were circumscribed within nar- 
rower limits, and by some strange fatality. their 

numbers have been constantly letaitedbined The 
names of several nations who in the last centu- 
ry boasted of several thousands, are now known 
only to those who are fond of curious researches. 


Many are totally extinet, and others can shew 


no more than a few straggling individuals th 
remnants of their fallen greatness. “That so ma- 
ny tribes should, in so short a time, lose both 


their country and their national existence, is an 
event scarcely to | iralle! 


e history of 





the world. Spirituc us | the small pox, 
and an abridgement of , to a people 
whose mode of life neede tensive range, 
evils Which chiefly resulted from the neighbor- 


Charleston, they were reduced to their original hood of Europeans, were among the principal! 
limits in Savannah. Ali their schemes of co- causes of their destruction. he reflections 
operation with the tories had failed, and the! which may be excited by- reviewing the havoc 


spirits of that class of the inhabitants, by succes- made among the native proprietors of t 
sive disappointments, were thoroughly broken. 


The campaign of 1779 is reper lente for the 
feeble exertions of the Americans. 


Accidental Sensi 


world, is in some degree alleviated bv its coun- 
terpart. While one set of inhal it 


ibly dwindling away, another 


ants was in- 


my} roving it 


causes, which had eee, oxcited their ac- arts of civil and social life, was growing in 
slightly, but the latter mortally. Six hundred and tivity, had ina great measure ceased to have numbers, and gradually filling up their places. 
thirty-seven of the French, and upwards of 200 influence. An enthusiasm for liberty made them As the emigrants from Europe, and their de- 
of the continentals and militia, were killed or comparatively disregard property, and brave pendents extend -d their possessions on the sea 
wounded. General Prevost, lieutenant colonel all danger in the first years of the war. The) coast, the Aborigines retired from it. By this 
Maitland, and major Moncrief, deservedly ac- successes of their arms near the beginning of gradual advance of the one and retiring of the 











other, the former always presented 
sive frontier, the incursions of the latter. The 
European emigrants from an avidity of land, 
the po ion of which is the ultimate object of 
human avarice, were prone 
territories of the Indians, 
from obvious principles of human ur 
held with concern the descendants of the an- 
cient proprietors sierataeeliee A their territory 
by the descendants of those strangers, whom 
their fathers had permitted to among 
them. From e causes and especially from 
the licentious conduct of disorderly individuals 
of both Indians and white people, there were 
frequent interruptions of the peace in their con- 
tI@UOcUS Be ttlements. In the war between France 
and England which commenced in 1755, both 
parties paid assiduous attention to the Abo 

gines. The former succeeded it ig the 
number of adherents, but the superior 
success of the latter in the progré ss, and at the 
termination of the war, turned the current of 
Indian affections and interest in their favor.— 
When the dispute between Great Britain and 
her colonies began to grow serious, the friend- 
ship of the Indians became a matter of conse- 
parties. Stretching for fifteen 
hundred miles whole north-western 
frontier of the colonies, they were to them de- 
sirable friends and formidable enemies. As 
terror was one of the engi by which Great 
Britain intended to enforce the submission of 
the colonies, nothing could be more conducive 
to the excitement of this passion, than the co- 
operation of Indians. Policy, not cruelty, led 
to the adoption of this ¢ xpedient: But it was ot 
that over-refined species which cou itera cts 
itself. In the competition for he friends 
the Indians, the British had advantages far su- 
perior to any which were possessed by the col- 
ion of the French trom Can- 


onists. The expul 
ada, an event which had only taken place about 
13 years before, was still fre sh in the mem wry of 
many of the savages, and had inspired them 
with high he martial 
British troops. The first ste taken by the 
Congress to oppose Great brits put it out ol 
their power to ¢ 'y t Indians. Such was 
the effect of the non-importation agreement of 
1774. While Great Britain had 
principal Indian tribes through Canada on the 
north, and the on the mins # and 


to encroach on the 
while the Indians 
nature, be- 


reside 


securii 


greatest 


quence to both 
along the 


hip oO} 


ideas of 1 superiority of 


access to the 


two Floridas 
was abundantly able to supply their many wants, 
the colonists had debarred themselves from im- 
porting the articles which were necessary for 
the Indian trade. 

It was unfortunate for the colonies, that since 
the peace of Paris 1763, the trai isactions with 
the Indians had been mostly carried on by .su- 
perintendants appoint d and paid by the 
of Great Britain. These being under oblig 


to the crown, and expectants of further favors 
from it, genera | 


lly used their influence with the 
Indians in behalf of 1 ther country, and a- 
gainst the colonies. They insinuated into the 
minds of the uninformed savages, that the king 
was their natural protector agaist tl icroach- 
ing colonists, and that 


' Sitio! 0G 
oppo ition to : 


1; 
KIDg 


ations 


le mo 


if the latter succeeded in 
reat Britain, they would 
le extirpation oftheir red 
resentations, seconded 


their 
probably next aim at { 
neighbors. By such rey 
with a profusior 1 of vi sents, the 
the Indians was pre-engaged in support of Bri- 
tish interest. 

The Americans wer 
savages on their fronti 
missioners to explain t em the 
the dispute, and to cultivate their frit ndship by 
treaties and presents. They endeavored to per- 
suade the Indians that the quarrel was by no 
they 


mindful of the 
They appointed com- 


neans relative to them, and that theretore 
should take part with neither side. 


an exten- 


attachment of 


grounds of 


‘The vast extent of 
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For the greater convenience of managing the | 


tween the colonies and the Indi- | 
were divided into three depart 
ern, southern and middle, and 
were appointed for each. Con- 
solved (Jan. 26, 1776.) to import 
among them a suitable a 
to the amount of £40,000, on account 
of the United States: but this was not executed. 
All the exertions of Congress were insufliicient 
for the security of their western frontiers. In 
almost every period of the war, a great majority 
of the Indians took part with Great Britain a- 
gainst the Americans. South Carolina was a- 


intercourse be 
ans, the latter 
ments, the nort! 
commiss no rs 
cress also 

and di stribute 
of goods, 


mong the first of the states, which experienced | 


the e Te ‘cts of British influence over the Indians. 


The Cherokees and Creeks inhabit lands, not far 
distant from the western settlements of Caroli- 
na and The intercourse with these 
tribes had, for several years prior to the Ameri- 
can war, been exclusively committed to John 
Stuart, an officer of the crown, and devoted to| 
the royal interest. His influence, which was 
great, was wholly exerted in favor of Great Bri- 
tain. A plan was settled by him, in concert 
with the king’s governors, and other royal ser- 
vants, to land a royal armed force in Florida, 
and to proceed with it to the western frontier of 
the southern states, and there in conjunction 
with the tories and Indians, to fall on the friends 
of Congress, at the same time that a fleet and ar- 
my should invade themon the sea coast. The 
whole scheme was provident tially discovered, by 
the capture of Moses Kirkland, ‘one of the y 
cipal agents to be employed in its 
while he was on his wa 
despatches detailing the particulars, and solici- 
ting for the requisite al i to accomp ish it. The 
ssion of Kirkland and of' his 


Georgia. 


execution, 


Doss 


great degree frustrated the 


servants, yet so much was carried into 
thet +} Oy ' ‘ 7. oe ‘ 
Liat Loe Chie rone > fan heir mass 
very time the 
Sullivan’s Istanc Pha 
which took place 


effect, | 
icres at the 

attacked the fort on 
indisturbed tranquility 
in South 


designs against them in the 
of 1776, gave 
into the 


spring and 
an opp tunity for carrying war 
untry. This was done, not 
to punish what was p as to prevent 
all future co-operation betwee: » Indians.and } 
ritish that quarter. 
Virginia, North Carolina, 


summer 
indian ¢ 


50 much 


: } ’ Rel mee 
pouth | kina, and 


about the same time | 


sortment | 


oe 
}JOUN 


prin- | 
y to general Gage with || 
papers, ena-| 


bled the Americans to take such steps as in al) 
views of the royal} 


| 


jto march on, till they 


Carolina and the ad-| 
jacent states, after the british had failed in their | 
jand attacked by the whole body of 


; Ve rsal co! 


1 | Butler again den 


41) } | 
ANefHany moune } 


; 
settiements, 


tall hich tre rsed the Indian 

burn d their towns | royed their fields 
corn. Above tive hundred of the Cherokees 
re obliged, from the want of provisions, to 
take refuge in West Florida, and were there 
fed at the expense of the british government. 
These unfortunate misled people sued for peace 

in the most submissive terms, and soon aft 
>a treaty, by which they ceded a con- 
rable part of their land to South Carolina. 
decision Wi h which ue expedition was 
conducted intimidated.the Cherokees, for some 
from farther hostilities. Very different 
as the case of those Indians who were in the 
vicinity of the British posts, and contiguous to 

the frontier-of the northe rn and 
The presents which they continually 
from England, the industry of the Bi 
and the influence of a great number of Ameri- 
san refuge ees who had taken sh 
operating on their native passion for 
cited them to fre quent 
loné | John Bute r, a 
Brandt, a half 


1 > 4) 
pal leaders of the 


i 


received 


rapine, €i- 


Conneticut tory, and one 
indian by blood, were the priuci- 


rontier, and remote 


| 


jty. The most 
| vious| 


| Northamy ton county 


good houses and 


|zen were destroyed. 
middle state Se | 
away by 
‘itish agents} 


elter among them, 


hostile excursions. Co-| 
| were 


avages in these expeditions, | 
itua-|§ 


ltion of the settlements, together with the exact 
knowledge which the refugees possessed of the 
lcountry, made it practicable for even small ma- 
lrauding parties todo extensive mischief. 
| Astorm of Indian and tory vengence burst 
| with particular violence on Wyoming, (July 1, 
778,] a new and flourishing settlement on the 
eastern branch of Susquehannah. Unfortunate- 
{ly for the security of the inhabitants, the soil 
jwas Claimed both by Conneticut and Pennsyl- 
vania. From the collision of contradictory 
}claims, founded on roi 
neither were steadily enforced. In this remote 
isettlement, where government was feeble, the 
tories were under less control, and could easily 
undiscovered. Nevertheless at one 
time 27 of them were taken, and sent to Hart- 
ford in Connetticut, but they were afterwards 
jreleased. These and others of the same de- 
jscription, instigated by revenge against the 
oe ricans, from whom some of them had svut- 
‘red banishment and the loss of property, made 
la common cause with the Indians, and attacked 
ithe Wyoming settlement with their combined 
|forces estimated at 1100 men, 900 of which were 
Indians. The whole was commanded 
nel John Butler, a Conneticut tory. 

s, which had been constructed for the 
jsecurity of the inhabitants, being very 
\surrendered to this party; (July 2,) but some of 
| the garrison had pr vious ly retired to the prin- 
cipal fort at Kingston, called Forty-Fort. Colonel 
Butler next demanded the 
Colonel Zebulon Butler, a continental of- 
icer who commanded 


a 1 
fassembie 


by colo- 


a} e . 
ne jor 


} 
Veak, 


that. 
there, sent a message to 
» proposing a conference ata bridge without 
tort. This vate agreed to, [July 3,] colonet! 
ulon Butler, Dennison, and some other offi- 
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